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to secure a cluser and more helpfil association of all these 
in the thought and work of the world under the great law 
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cratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the 
development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and 
experiences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new 
light and the higher developments of the future.—/rom 
Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies. 
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Editorial 


The discharge of the warrior is signed. His 
splendor ts fading in the distance: The thinker’s 
hour has struck at last, his predominance be- 
comes evident. Civilization, returning to its 
truer vision, recognizes him as its sole founder; 
the brightness of his line outshines the rest; the 
Juture, like the past, belongs tohim; and his 
line tt ts that God will henceforward establish. 


—Victor Hugo, 


SOME Crass astronomer is reported to have 
said, ‘‘1 have swept the heavens with my 
telescope and have found no God.” The 
verdict of the modern astronomer is, ‘‘I have 
swept the heavens with my telescope and I 
have found no devil.” Inall the fields of 
space there is law,—rhythmic, benignant, 


divine law. 
—> 2 


THE brief chapters in Biblical criticism 
which we are republishing from Zhe Reform 
Advocate are, as it seems to us, the more 
interesting because they represent not alone 
the best thought of the gentile Biblical 
scholars of to-day, but also the conclusions 
of learned Jewish scholars—of those who 
may well be regarded as the hereditary 
guardians of Old Testament truth. 


bo > 

DANIEL C. FRENCH, the artist, speaking of 
his relief group, ‘‘The Angel of Death Stay- 
ing the Hand of the Artist,’’ says, ‘‘That my 
work should have helped to mitigate the 
heaviness of the prevailing idea of death is 
a very happy thought to me.”’ This quota- 
tion is timely at this Easter season, when 
art and nature have combined to do so much 
toward ameliorating the somberness which 
theology has thrown over the season and 
life. Theartist, more than the logician, 
must free the soul from the fetters of super- 
stition and the tyranny of creeds, Every 
great picture is a revelation; every noble 
piece of statuary carries, more or less con- 
sciously, a gospel message with it. 

—+ + > 

A REPORT of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the year gt and ’g2, in two goodly 
volumes, is just out and contains a mass of 
important matter bearing upon the educa- 
tional problem of the day based on material 
gathered from all quarters of the globe, 
nearly one hundred and fifty pages given to 
the question of physical training, but it has 
not brought the subject down to date inas- 
much as it does not give the latest foot-ball 
news or any suggestions as to how to human- 
ize the game. Perhaps the college authori- 
ties who hold the sacrifice of an occasional 
life and the breaking ofa few hundred limbs 
each year, lightly, as compared with the de- 
velopment of the manly spirit through the 
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noble game of foot ball, have not yet re- 
ported to the department at Washington. 
Any one interested in the problems of edu- 
cation can ill afford to do without these 
volumes, which can probably be secured for 
the asking by those who are in a position to 
profit by them. | 


++ > 

No pustic functionary ever entered upon 
his trust with a finer moral vantage ground 
than George B. Swift enters upon the duties 
of Mayor of the City of Chicago, elected 
with an overwhelming majority at an elec- 
tion which also gave thirty thousand major- 
ity to the Civil Service law recently enacted. 
If with all this backing of reform sentiment 
and the confidence of so large a proportion of 
the best citizens of Chicago, he still lapses 
into a partisan manipulator and forgets his 
duty to the city in his devotion to the ma- 
chine, so much thegreater will be his shame, 
The indications in some quarters that he is 
about to entrust the chairmanship of the 
civil service commission to a notorious par- 
tisan who was turned out of the common 
council by the better elements of his own 
party, will be a bitter disappointment to 
many of those who have placed high hopes 
upon Mayor Swift. Itis to be hoped that 
wiser counsels will prevail. The chairman 
of a civil service commission should, like 
Cesar’s wife, be ‘‘above reproach.”’ 

—+ + > 

LIFE is always a menace to the classifyer. 
Labels have not much significance except on 
dead things, The more life the more uncer- 
tain and shifting are our verbal distinctions, 
This is why we have so much liberal ortho- 
doxy and so much illiberal liberality. There 
is a great deal of dogmatism in the creed- 
less churches, and a great deal of openness 
in the creed-bound churches. There are 
broad Presbyterians and narrow Unitarians. 
The common assumption that the Univer- 
salists represent a more conservative and 
narrow theology does not always hold, Dur- 
ing his recent lecture trip in California the 
managing editor of THE New Unity found 
no more cordial welcome anywhere than in 
the Universalist Church at Pasadena, which 
under the active management of Miss Kol- 
lock is one of the most efficient, progressive 
and alive churches found on the coast, while 


not very far from Pasadena there was a Uni- 


tarian church whose doors were closed 
against the heretical editor because forsooth 
he was suspected of being unable to pro- 
nounce the denominational shibboleth prop- 
erly. 


—-> 


THE last number of O/d and New had an 
excellent editorial upon ‘Ministers and 
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Chucches.”’ Referring to the fact that there 
are now more liberal ministers than liberal 
churches, it advised the liberal ministers not 
to sitidle in the market-place waiting to be 
called, but to go out and organize new 
churches for themselves. This is the advice 
which the secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence has given at least a dozen times this year 
to ministers who have recently come from or- 
thodoxy. It is good advice in itself, but— 
like most good advice—it requires a great 
deal of courage, persistence and self-sacrifice 
on the part of the one who receives it and 
acts uponit. If there is some person who 
knows the field and can tell such persons the 
best place to go to and the most approved 
way of starting, some one who can visit 
them occasionally and plan a missionary 
meeting with well known and attractive 
speakers, there is much hope that such ad- 
vice can be followed with success. But 
without these internal qualities and external 
helps, there are but few who can make the 
venture successfully. 
—- 

A coop Quaker friend from Iowa writes: 
‘‘Please do not send THE New UNIitTy any 
more, as I am indebted to it beyond my 
power of repaying. I am grateful to thee 
and I hope I may live to see the time when 
I can take itagain. Oh, I shall greatly miss 
Tue New Unity. Its message is grand. It is 
a splendid help to live.” It makes us sad to 
discontinue a paper to such a brave pioneer 
as this, and there are many of them. Oh! 
how many people open their purse strings 
promptly to ameliorate physical hunger, but 
how few are alive to the suffering of souls. 
Would that more people appreciated the 
beneficent charities of mind! Where are the 
wealthy men who out of their abundance 
will give us alittle to advance the ministry 
of ideas; to face soul growth? If they only 
knew how much of life is throttled and how 
many nerves are fretted and ultimately 
broken for want of that of which they have 
a surplus, would they not be more anxious 
to exchange earthly commodities for heaven- 
ly, give material support to immaterial 
forces? There seems to be plenty of money 
to endow institutions. Some day people 
will endow souls and help along spirits. 

—<+ o> 


A LEGISLATIVE committee from Springfield 
has been at work in Chicago the last week, 
investigating the various department stores 
to see if some plan can be devised by which 
the smaller dealers may save themselves 
from being swallowed by these omnivorous 
creatures of modern combination. Several 
of these great merchants of Chicago flatly 
refused to testify concerning matters which 
they called their ‘‘private affairs.”” In some 
cases the committee could not draw from 
the witnesses any of the details of the busi- 
ness, They would not tell how much Ccap- 
ital was invested nor who owned it nor what 
wages were paid. Weknow not what the 
legal phases of the question may be, but we 
pity the man whose business interests are 
not of a kind that will stand the light. If he 
is pushed so hard by his creditors that 
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secrecy and strategy alone enable him to hold 
his own, heis to be pitied. If, on the other 
hand, he pushes his competitors so sharply 
and so successfully that he is ashamed to 
give account of his success, he is to be pitied 
allthe more. There is place for wealthin the 
world,and ability hasaright toitsreward here 
as elsewhere, but legitimate wealth need not 
be ashamed of its methods and ought always 
to be willing to show cause for being. A mer- 
chant who employs four thousand helpersin 
his business, is a big man, but the state of 
Illinois is still bigger than heis. It may be 
his business to watch his own interests. It 
is also the business of the state to watch the 
interests of its citizens, 


~~ Gospel Muskets. 


Is it not time to inquire how far our 
churches should goin cultivating the mar- 
tial spiritamong our boys? It is to our mind 
a painful tendency that fills our churches 
with military brigades. In our cities it is 
not infrequent to see boys marshaled to 
church Sunday morning in umform, and 
many church parlors are converted periodi- 
cally into armories, withthe full equipment 
of muskets, bayonets and cartridge-boxes 
as a part of the paraphernalia of character. 
We deplore this appeal to arms in the inter- 
ests of the gospel. There isa higher valor 
than the valor of the battle field for our 
church to emphasize. We lack courage. 
We believe with Emerson that there are 


times when it is— 
‘*Perdition to be safe 
When for the truth one ought to die.”’ 


Our boys should be taught that life is too 
cheap to be preserved when honor is gone; 
that there have been times, and there may 
come times yet, when, for peace’s sake, 
awful blows must be struck; but let us have 
done with this making the captain of war 
the type of the noblest hero. The cannon’s 
roar is not the voice of the God we worship. 
The flag we honor is the flag of peace and 
not of war. It represents a country whose 
power is not measured by standing armies, 
whose defense consists notin its muskets, 
batferies or floating navies, but whose power 
is measured by its industrial armies; its de- 
fenses lie in the graces of justice, in the far 
off but ever pursued dream of equity, in the 
smile of liberty. The cannon’s roar is not 
the voice of the God we worship, so let us 
seek that higher bravery that carries not 
muskets but lillies, that delights not in the 
tales of or the exploits of soldiers but 
in gentleness and meekness. There are 
holier graces than those represented by uni- 
form. Gun-bearers marshaled in the name 
of Jesus, the lowly, the gentle and the sub- 
missive, are, to say the least, grotesque 
representatives. When Loyola lay tossing 
with the pains that came froma soldier’s 
wounds, in the hospital, there dawned upon 
his vision a nobler warfare than that which 
bears carnal weapons. He saw great moral 
battlefields where were indeed heroes of 
love, warriors for truth. Andthis vision 
made of him the founder of the great teach- 
ing order in the Catholic Church, an order 
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that became the school masters of Christen. 
dom, that sent its representatives every. 
where. They taught and taught and taught 
until now their colleges are in every part of 
the world, and their teachers speak nearly 
every dialect of the globe, reaching from the 
Indian school in the west to the great col. 
lege of propoganda at Rome, where it is 
claimed every written language is taught, 


But three hundred years before the fiery 
Spaniard lay on his hospital bed reading 
the lives of the saints, another gay Italian 
cavalier, who had delighted in the exercise 
of arms and pursued chivalry and gallantry 
asa vocation, was taken prisoner in a mil. 
itary foray; and while he languished as a 
captive, he sawa more excellent way and 
vowed himself to helpfulness; and when he 
returned to the world he laid aside the 
soldier’s arms, the pomp of party, gathered 
instead the gray garment about him and 
fastened it with a rope. He became a mis- 
sionary of gentleness, loved the birds and 
joined with them in their carols. Fishes 
were not afraidof him and he preached to 
the flowers. He madea neglected lamb his 
companion and allowed it to journey with 
him to Rome. He studied the grasshoppers 
and they used to come and sing on his fin- 


gers. He preached to the fishes. He be. 
came‘the gentle St. Francis Assisi who 
founded the order of Franciscans. Hence- 


forth there was no place for swords in his 
order. His weapons were of a different 
kind. 

Is not this the higher soldiery that our 
churches should train? lLet us not teach 
our boys to carry guns even in play. Better 
teach them the manual-at-arms of love than 
of war; lead them to realize thata kiss is 
more potent than a blow, that a smile is 
mightier than afrown. What we want are 
citizens, not soldiers. Better a home than 
afort. Better a good deed than a great 
deed, if there is to be a difference; that is, 
we had better do kind things than big things. 


It is right that the churches should havea 
thought forthe boys. It is time we asked, 
What are we doing for them and how are we 
doing for them? The successful organi- 
zation is not yet developed. There isa cry- 
ing need of something. Perhaps gold lace 
and the discipline of the battalion is better 
than nothing. Perhaps it is the way towards 
the better thing, but uniforms have a poor 
spiritual significance and little mental in- 
spiration. They do not suggest individual 
responsibility. Who will teach us how to 
organize our boys in sucha way that they 
may become not soldiers but citizens of the 
cross, so that, in other words, will grow not 
dreams of violence but dreams of helpfulness, 
thoughts of patience. Let them not be so 
anxious to establish a line between class and 
class, kind and kind; but to distrust all] lines 
because they believe there is good in all 
kinds, truth everywhere, and that it is their 
business to unite and not to dissect, to pre- 
serve and not to rend the seamless robe 


which best becomes the children of God. 


Let us teachthem to distrust the piety that 
is valiant for lines, afraid even of the larger 
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thing if it threatens the dignity of thesmaller 
distinction, the safety of the pettier uniform. 
Who will teach us to kindle in the hearts 
of our boys the passions of universal reli- 
gion, an enthusiasm for the church of hu- 


ity? 
mao y ————— 


‘‘A New Denomination.” 


The Christian Register fears ‘‘that the Lib- 
eral Congress will become simply another 
new denomination.” That paper admits 
that the independent churches need organ- 
‘zation, but it advises them ‘‘to join their 
forces to those of some other existing liberal 
organization,” and it assures them ‘‘that 
nothing is less needed than a new denomi- 
nation.” 

Of course the Register would admit that a 
new denomination had been needed once in 
the past at any rate, when the Unitarian de- 
nomination arose; and possibly it would 
allow that Ballou’s protest against an end- 
less hell and Luther’s protest against salva- 
tion by money, each justified a new denomi- 
nation. But though new denominations may 
have been needed inthe past, the Register 
thinks we have had enough of them now, 
somewhat as the person Mill describes in 
his essay on Liberty thought that new 
truths may have been desirable once but 
that we have had enough of them now. 

But what has made new denominations 
needed in the past? Has it not been the 
discovery of some new or _ neglected 
truth which needed to be named and held by 
men? Whenever a new truth comes into the 
world, magnet-like it attracts men to it, as 
evolution has attracted the scientists intoa 
new scientific denomination, and as the 
Copernican system attracted them into a 
new denomination four centuries ago. Such 
a new truth burst upon Luther when he felt 
that salvation came not from the church but 
from the individual soul. And such new 
truths came when Ballou and Channing saw 
that man could not be more kind or more 
reasonable than his Maker. 

But a far greater truth than any of these 
lies at the heart of the movement which has 
culminated in the Liberal Congress. That 
truth was formulated by the Western Unita- 
rian Conference in the declaration that spirit- 
ual aspirations, and not intellectual con- 
ceptions, should be the test of religious fel- 
lowship, and that we would welcome all who 
wished to establish truth, righteousness and 
love in the world, regardless of their doc- 
trinal beliefs. This new principle is also 
made the foundation of the Liberal Congress 
by basing that organization on absolute 
mental freedom. 

This truthis as complete a change from 
the old conception of religion as the Coper- 
Nican system was from the Ptolemaic. It 
changes the center of religious gravitation 
from the head to the heart; it recognizes as- 
Piration as the true center of our religion 
and sends beliefs spinning ‘‘down the ring- 
ing grooves of change.’’  Intellectually it 
leaves man as absolutely free in religion as 
in science, and binds him only to be truthful, 
righteous and loving. This new view of 


\ 
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religion has attracted men of all denomina- 
tions to it. Willit make a new denomina- 
tion of them? 

We do not know, but we do know that men 
will never give up this new view when once 
they have caughta glimpse ofit. If they are 
compelled tochoose between mental freedom 
and the old denominations, they will not 
hesitate an instant. But must they choose? 
That question is for the old denominations to 
answer. One of them answered it a few years 
agoin the case of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. That conference lost the work- 
ing fellowship of the American Unitarian 
Association, and was forced to become a de- 
nomination by itself, when the open basis 
was adopted and the center of religion 
changed from creed tocharacter. The Uni- 
versalists are grappling with that question 
now inthe case of Mr. Alcott, and it will 
probably bethe turn of the Congregationalists 
next. Theaction of these different bodies 
will decide whether this new truth will make 
‘sa new denomination”’ for itself or whether 
the old denominations will grant absolute 
mental freedom to their members. 


But until the old denominations do grant 
this freedom wé cannot join our forces to 
those of any other existing organization;and, 
as the Register would itself admit, there is 
no denomination that is now based on such 
freedom. The only one which even tolerates 
freedom openly is the Unitarian; but that 
one also —judged by the Constitution of the 
National Conference—makes belief still the 
center of religion. The theological statement 
of what the Unitarian churches ‘‘hold’’ is 
indeed the shortest of all such statements, 
yetin principle it is still a survival of the 
Westminster Catechism and the Nicene 
Creed. 

But it isthe vanishing point of those 
creeds, asthe single strand of cow’s hair, 
which the Parsee burns in the sacred flame, 
is the vanishing point of the hecatombs which 
used to be slaughtered to the rising sun, 


And the time will doubtless come when even 


the single hair will no longer be burned, as 
the time is also coming—according to Mr. 
Chadwick—when Unitarian churches will 
leave their ‘‘hold’’ on the one true religion 
of the past to be settled by each individual, 
and change the center of their system from 
the head to the heart, if they continue their 
movement in the future as in the past. 

All of the Protestant churches are indeed 
moving in the same direction, the direction of 
shorter creeds and fewer intellectual essen- 
tials. When Dante, in his immortal poem, 
went down through the Inferno,he found the 
circles of the tormented growing smallerand 
smaller, like the concentric circles of a whirl- 
pool, till finally he reached the bottom of 
the pit at the center of the earth. Then 
suddenly he felt the force of gravitation 


change its direction, and his way began to 


lead upward through purgatory to paradise. 
So the creeds of the churches grow smaller 
and smaller as we go downthe theological 
Infernoof stakes and thumb-screws, heresy 
trals and suspended fellowships, and get 
nearer the point of change. Butthe creeds 
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must be dropped altogether before men Can 
change their religious gravitation and feel 
their feet in the pathway that leads to para- 
dise. The Western Unitarian Conference 
passed that point nine years ago. Perhaps it 
has been in purgatory ever since, but it is a 
purgatory that leads to paradise. 

Therefore the independent churches, 
though working gladly with all religions, 
cannot join any existing liberal organization 
without sacrificing their freedom, any more 
than the Unitarian or Universalist can 
join the orthodox, or the Protestants can all 
join the mother church. The Catholics are 
indeed very willing to receive all the sects, 
as Bishop Keane so eloquently said at the 
Parliament of Religions. The orthodox are 
willing and more than willing to take in the 
Unitarians and Universalists. All of these 
older denominations lament the existence of 
the newer sects as needless as sincerely as 
the Register laments our new movement: 
Each of the one hundred and forty-seven 
sects of Chirstians in America will tell us 
that one hundred and forty-six of these sects 
are entirely needless. Perhaps they are,— 
perhaps they are not. The Register can set- 
tle that just as wellas THe New Unity. But 
itis quite indispensable that there should 
be at least one religious organization which 
leaves a man with absolute mental freedom; 
and while we do not wish to make a ‘“‘new 
denomination” if we can helpit, we shall 
have freedom, cost what it will. 

But though we cannot follow the kind ad- 
vice of our Boston contemporary, we can 
show our gratitude for it by giving in return 
some valuable advice to the denomination 
for which that paper speaks. We would ad- 
vise, and cordially invite, that denomination 
to join its forces to those of the Western 
Unitarian Conference on the open basis of fel- 
lowship held by that conference. In this way 
the need of having two denominations among 
Unitarians will be at once obviated, and the 
claim of our Western Unitarian churches, that 
Unitarianism is really freedom in religion, 
will be substantiated by the Eastern Unita- 
rians and not contradicted, as it is now. 
But so long as the official representative of 
the Unitarian denomination in the west 
keeps aloof from our conference because of 


our liberality, any advice from that denom-. 


ination to other liberal churches to join it 
will not be very persuasive. Such churches 
will be apt to say, ‘‘First be reconciled to 
thy brother.” 
ee ee ee 
Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


A. W. G. 


ne te 
Life toucheth still this secret: 
That none can find his good 
Save as one happy unit 
In one grand brotherhood. 
0 
AN ENGLISH chemist named Armstrong asserts it as his 
belief that no chemical action ever takes place except in 
the presence of some substance capable of being decom- 
posed -by electricity, and that therefore all chemical phe- 
nemena are electrical. 
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Old and Hew. 


Star Dust Revealed by a Sunbeam. 


IF this entire country were as populous as Rhode Island 
its inhabitants would number 945,766,300. 


THE Nevada assembly has voted Ig to 11 in favor of 
full suffrage for women. The measure had passed the 
senate two days before by a majority of six votes. 


Porous glass isa late novelty in the Paris market, The 
holes are so small that neither duSt nor draft follows its 
use and yet the ventilation is said to be excellent. 


Louis KossuTH called the Sermon on the Mount the 
people’s constitution. He believed that if put into effect :t 
would prove a remedy for all the ills of society. 


OLIVER CROMWELL was once on board a ship bound for 
America, but he was taken back by a constable, and the re- 
sult was that he became one of the greatest men England 
ever knew. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, after being a membef of Congress, 
desired to secure a clerkship in Washington, but he was de- 
feated by Justin Butterfield. He was disappointed, but 
had he not been defeated he would have spent his life in ob- 
scurity instead of becoming president of the United States. 


ULYSSES GRANT would not have been a military man 
had it not been that his rival for a West Point cadetship 
had been found to have six toes on each foot instead of five. 

THE great silver mine, the ‘‘Silver King,’’ had been 
discovered by the lucky accident of a prospector throwing 
a piece of rock at a lazy mule.—NVew Orleans Times-Dem- 
ocrat, 


A BARTON CouNTY (Missouri) man is going to raise 
peacocks for profit. He says owners of large mansions with 
spacious lawns want them for the esthetic air they give to 
the tout ensemble, while the long tail feathers are handy in 
fly time. 

THE common sunflower was found to exhale twelve 
ounces of water in twelve hours, and an oak tree with an 
estimated number of 700,000 leaves would in the same 
way give off something like seven hundred tons of water 
during the five months it carries its foliage, 


A COMPARISON of the maximum temperature in differ- 
ent parts of the world shows that the great desert of Africa 
is by far the hottest. This vast plain, whieh extends 2,000 
miles from east to west and 1,000 miles from north to 
south, is said to have a temperature of 150 degrees Fahren- 
heit in the hottest days of summer. 


A NEW method of determining the presence of metallic 
poisons in the body after death is to pass a current of elec- 
tricity through it, discomposing the torsion and depositing 
the metal on one of the electrodes. It is said that in the 
cases of antimony, lead, copper, mercury, etc., this method 
will detect the presence of as small a quantity of the metal 
as one-thousandth of a grain. 


THE air of a meeting room, tested in different places, 
and at different times during the progress of the meeting, 
showed numbers of micro-organisms varying from 135,000 
to 3,500,000. The air near the ground contained fewer 
than the air near the ceiling. Air near a burning jet of 
gas showed the largest figures of all. Thus, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a bunsen flame the gigantic number of 30,- 
000,000 was found in a cubic centimeter; or 489,000,000 
per cubic inch. Possibly tests on the air of smoking rooms 
would reveal still greater numbers. Mr. Aitken has not 
yet tested such air, but he found that a cigarette smoker 
sends 4,000,000,000 particles, more or less, into the air 
with every puff he makes. 


THE ACCOUNT SETTLED IN FULL.— At a salon in Paris 
some years ago the Sieur d’ Aimerie was one of a group to 
whom he was imparting an account of his pedigree, which 
he claimed was derived from the Pharaohs of Egypt. Just 
then the late Baron de Rothschild approached the group, 
and one of its members called out: ‘*Baron, come and let 
me make you acquainted withthe Sieur d’ Aimerie. He 
comes of Pharaonic stock, and you ought to know each 
other.’’ ‘*Yes,’’ said the baron, bowing gravely and ad- 
dressing D’ Aimerie, ‘I believe our families had some 
transactions in time past.’” ‘‘Yes,’’ rejoined D’Aimerie, 
‘‘we have a record that your people when leaving the coun- 
try borrowed a considerable amount of jewelry of my people, 
for whichI should now like to be repaid, with interest.’’ 
**T remember the transaction,’”’ said Rothschild, ‘*but the 
account was settled at due date. Your fathers received a 
check on the Bank of the Red Sea.’’ 
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Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
Jor His Own. 


Spring Days. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. PERKINS. 


A tinge of green upon the southern slopes, 
A hint of opening buds upon the trees, 

A strange, sweet odor in the new-turned soil, 
A wave of tropic warmth upon the breeze, 


A deeper azure in the fair, blue sky, 
A mellower radiance in the sun’s bright rays, 
A gleam of bird-wings darting low and high, 
And sweet bird-music gladdening the days, — 


Such are the tokens that the miracle 
Is once again to bless the waiting earth, 
When through her every fibre there shall thrill 
The joyous pang that heralds nature’s birth. 


But yesterday the ground was white with snow, 
The naked trees bent sadly in the blast, 

And icy fetters checked the river’s flow, 
And held the shallow brooklet close and fast. 


And now ’tis like another world, so firm 
Th’ elastic footstep of advancing spring, 
So keen the pulsing life in every germ, 
So glad the land from its long wintering. 


And hope that ‘‘springs eternal’’ warms the breast, 
And shadows vanish from the clouded mind; 
And wills, so late inert, now strong with zest, 
In sturdy labor health and pleasure find. 
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The Weaver. 


CHARLES A. KEELER. 
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A weaver is weaving away in seclusion 

A fabric divine for immortals to wear; 

I hear the low shuffle his shuttle is making 

In measures euphonic, in rhythmical time,— 
The dulcet and canorous hum of his shuttle, 

That weaves with unwavering weariless faith. 
he winds he is weaving, a warp for his fabric, 
The winds of the dripping salt caves by the sea, 
The mellow meandering winds of the meadow, 
The south winds soughing and sobbing at night, 
All these he is weaving a warp for his fabric, 

All these with the singing of birds and of men, 
The music of maidens, the laughing of children, 
And lowing of cattle, as evening steals on. 

The clouds and the sea are the woof for his weaving, 
The cumulous clouds as they climb through the sky, 
The pennants of sunset all golden and crimson, 
The white waifs of summer that wander alone,— 
The sea with its motion of turbulent waters, 

Its crisp curling crests and its flurry of foam, 

Its blue waste of beauty majestic and endless, 

Its boundless exuberance battling for aye. 

Thus weaving with weariless music his fabric, 
The weaver unceasingly bends to his toil, 

His fabric of harmony perfect and measureless, 
Woven for gods, the supremest reward, 

Woven so endlessly perfect and beautiful, 

Love made a mantle for lovers to wear. 
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About Victor Hugo. 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 
AUTHOR OF S‘ONE DAY,” **FORBES OF HARVARD,”’ 
“LITTLE JOURNEYS,’’ ETC, 


Victor Hugo was the third of three sons. 
His father was a general in the army of 
Napoleon, his mother a woman of rare grace 
and brave good sense. Six weeks before 
the birth of her youngest son she wrote to 
a very dear friend of her husband, this letter: 

To GENERAL VICTOR LAHORIE: 

Citizen General,— 

* %* * Soon to become the mother of a third child, it 
would be very agreeable to me if you would act as its god- 
father. * * * Its name shall be yours—one which you 
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have not belied and one which you have so well honored: 
Victor or Victorine. Your consent will be a testimonial of 
your friendship for us. 

Please accept, Citizen General, the assurance of our sip. 
cere attachment. FEMME HucGo, 


Victorine was expected, Victor came. 
General Lahorie acted as sponsor to the in. 
fant. 

A soldier’s family lives here or there, 
everywhere or anywhere. In 1808 Genera] 
Hugo was with Joseph Bonaparte in Spain. 
Victor was then six years old. His mother 
had taken asa residence a quaint house in 
the Impasse of the Feullantines, Paris. It 
was one of those peculiar old places with 
which Paris abounds. The environs of Lon. 
don have a few; America none of which ] 
know. This house—roomy, comfortable and 
antiquated—was surrounded with treesand a 
tangle of shrubbery, vines and flowers; about 
itall was a high stone wall, and infront a 
picketed’ iron gate. It was mosaic—a 
sample of the sixteenth century inlaid in this; 
solitary as the woods, quiet as a convent, 
sacred as a forest;a place for dreams and 
reverie and rest. At the back of the house 
was a dilapidated little chapel. Here an aged 
priest counted his beads, said daily mass 
and endeavored to keep moth, rust and ruin 
from the house of prayer. This priest was 
a scholar—a man of learning: he taught the 
children of Madame Hugo. 

Another man lived in this chapel. He 
never went outside the gate and he used to 
take exercise at night. He had a cot bed in 
the shelter of the’altar; beneath his pillow 
were a pair of pistols and a copy of Tacitus. 
This man lived there summer and winter, 
although there was no warmth save the 
scanty sunshine that stole through the shat- 
tered windows. He too taught the children 
and gave them little lectures on history. He_ 
loved the youngest boy and would carry him 
on his shoulder and tell him stories of deeds 
of valor. 

One day a file of soldiers came. They 
took this man and manacled him. ‘The 
mother soughtto keep herchildren inside the 
house so that they would not witness the 
scene, but she did not succeed. The boys 
fought their mother and the servants ina 
mad frenzy, trying to rescue the old man. 
The soldiers formed in columns of four and 
marched their prisoner away. 

Not long after, Madame Hugo was passing 
the church of St. Jacques du Haut Pas— 
her youngest boy’s hand wasin hers. She 
saw a large placard posted in front of the 
church. She paused, and pointing toit said: 
‘‘Victor, read that!’’ The boy read. It was 
a notice that General Lahorie had been shot 
that day on the plains of Grenville by order 
of a court marshal. 

General Lahorie was a gentleman of Brit- 
tany. He wasa Republican and five years 
before had grievously offended the emperor. 
A charge of conspiracy being proven against 
him, a price was placed upon his head and 
he found a temporary refuge with the 
mother of his god-son. 

That tragic incident of the arrest and the 
placard announcing General Lahorie’s death 
burned deep into the soul of the manling, 
and who shall say to what extent it colored , 
his future life. 

When Napoleon met his downfall, it was 
also a Waterloo for General Hugo. His 
property was confiscated and penury took 
the place of plenty. 

When Victor was nineteen, his mother hav- 
ing died, the family life was broken up. In 
‘‘Les Miserables” the early struggles of 
Marius are described; and this, the author 
has told us, may be considered autobiog- 
raphy. He has related how the young man 
lived in a garret; how he would sweep this 
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barren room; how he would buy a penny- 
worth of cheese, waiting until dusk to 
get a loaf of bread and slink home as fur- 
tively as if he had stolen it; how carrying 
his book under his arm he would enter the 
butcher’s shop and after being elbowed by 
jeering servants till he felt the cold sweat 
standing out on his forehead, he would take 
off his hat to the astonished butcher and ask 
for a single mutton chop. This he would 
carry to his garret and, cooking it himself, 
it would be made to last for three days. 

[In this way he managed to live for less 
than two hundred dollars a year, derived 
from the proceeds of poems, pamphlets and 
essays. At this time he was already an 
‘‘Academy Laureate,” having received an 
honorable mention for a poem submitted in 
a competition. 

In his twentieth year fortune came to him 
in triple form: he brought out a book of 
poems that netted him seven hundred francs; 
soon after the publication of this book, 
Louis XVIII., who knew the value of hav- 
ing friends who were ready writers, bestowed 
on him a pension of one thousand francs a 
year; then these two pieces of good fortune 
made possible a third—his marriage. 

Early marriages are like late ones, they may 
be wise and they may not. Victor Hugo’s 
marriage with Adéle Foucher was a most 
happy event. 

A man with a mind as independent as 
Victor Hugo’s is sure to make enemies, The 
‘‘Classics” were positive that he was defil- 
ing the well of classic French, and they 
sought to write him down. But by writing 
aman up you cannot write him down; the 
only thing that can smothera literary as- 
pirant is silence. 

Victor Hugo coined the word when he 
could not find it, transposed phrases, in- 
vented sentences, and never called a spade 
an ‘‘agricultural implement.’’ Not content 
with this, he put the spade on exhibition, 
and this often at unnecessary times, and oc- 
casionally he prefaced the spade with an 
adjective. . Had he been let alone he would 
not have thought to doit. The censors 
told him he must not use the name of deity, 
nor should he refer so often to kings. At 
once he doubled his Topseys and put on his 
stage three Uncle Tom’s, when one might 
have answered. Like Shakespeare he used 
idioms and slang with profusion—anything 
to express the idea. Wall this convey the 
thought? is the only question he asked. lf 
so,it was written down and, once written, 
Beelzebub and all his hosts could not make 
him change it. But in the interest of truth 
let me note one exception: 

‘“T do not like that word,’’ said Madam- 
oiselle Mars to M. Victor Hugo at a rehear- 
salof Hernani; ‘‘may I not change it?’’ 

‘Tl wrote it so and it must stand,” was the 
answer. 

Mlle. Mars used another expression in- 
Stead of the author’s and he promptly asked 
her to resign her part. She wept and upon 
agreeing to stick tothe text was reinstated 
in favor. 

Rehearsal after rehearsal occurred and 
the words were repeated as written. The 
night of the performancecame. Superb was 
the stage setting, splendid the audience. 
The play went forward amid loud applause. 
The scene was reached where came the ob- 
jectionable word. Did Mlle. Mars use it? 
Of course not; she used the word she chose 
(she was a woman). Fifty-three times she 
played the part and she did not once use the 
author’s pet phrase; and he was wise enough 
not to note the fact. The moral of this is 
that even a strong man cannot cope with a 
Small woman who weeps at the right time. 
The censorship forbade the placing of 
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Marion Delorme on the stage until a certain 
historical episode in it had been changed. 
Would the author change it? Not he. 

‘*Then it shall not be played,’’ said M. de 
Montignac. The author hastened to inter- 
view the ministerin person, He got anorth 
pole reception. In fact, M. de Montignac 
said it was his busy day, and that play-writ- 
ing was foolish business anyway, butifaman 
were bound to write he should write to amuse 
not to instruct. And young Hugo was bowed 
out. 

When he found himself well outside the 
door he was furious. He would see the 
king himself. And he did see the king. His 
Majesty was gracious and very patient. He 
listened to the young author’s plea, talked 
book lore, recited poetry, showed that he 
knew Hugo’s verses, asked after the author’s 
wife, then the baby, and—said that the 
play could not goon, Hugo turned to go. 
Charles X. called him back and said that he 
was glad the author had called; in fact, he 
was about to send for him. His pension 
thereafter should be six thousand francs a 
year. 

Victor Hugo declined to receiveit. Of 
course the papers were full of the subject. 
All cafédom took sides; Paris hada topic 
for gesticulation and Paris improved the op- 
portunity. 

Conservatism having stopped this play, 
there was only one thing to do—write an- 
other; for a play of Victor Hugo’s must be 
put upon the stage. All his friends said so; 
his honor was at stake. 

In three weeks another play was ready. 
The censors read it and gave their report. 
They said that Hernani was whimsical in 
conception, defective in execution; a tissue 
of extravagancies, generally trivial and often 
coarse But they advised thatit be putupon 
the stage just to show the public to what an 
extent of folly an authorcould go. Inorder 
to preserve the dignity oftheir office they 
drew up alist of six places where the text 
should be changed. 

Both sides were afraid, so each was will- 
ing to give in a point. The text waschanged 
and the important day for the presentation 
was drawing nigh. The Romanticists of 
course were anxious that the play should be 
a great success; the Classics were quite will- 
ing it should be otherwise, in fact they had 
brought up the claque and were making ar- 
rangementsto hissit down. But the author’s 
friends were numerous, and they were young 
and lusty; they held meetings behind locked 
doors and swore terrible oaths that the play 
should go on. 

On the day of the initial performance, five 
hours before the curtain rose, they were on 
hand, having taken the best seats in the 
house. They also took the worst, wherever 
ahisser might hide. These advocates of 
liberal art wore coats of green orred or blue, 
costumes like bull fighters, trousersand hats 
to match or not to match—anything to defy 
tradition. All during the performance there 
was an uproar. Theophile Gautier has de- 
scribed the eventin most entertaining style 
and in L’Aistorie de Romanticisme the record 
of it is found in detail. 

Several American writers have touched on 
this particular theme, and all who have seen 
fit to write of it seem to have stood under 
umbrellas when God rained humor. One 
writer calls it ‘‘the outburstof a tremendous 
revolution in literature.”” He speaks of 
‘<smouldering flames,” ‘‘the hordes that furi- 
ously fought entrenched behind prestige of 
age, caste, wealth and tradition,” ‘‘suppres- 
sion and extermination of heresy,’’ ‘‘those 
who sought to stop the onward march of civ- 
ilization,” etc. Let us be sensible. A ‘‘cane 
rush’’ is not a revolution, and ‘‘Bloody Mon- 
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day” at Harvard is not ‘‘a decisive battle in 
the onward and upward march.” 

If Hernanihad been hissed down Victor 
Hugo would have lived just as long and 
might have written better. Civilization is 
not held in place by noisy youths in flaming 
waistcoats; and evenif every cabbage had 
hitits mark and every egg bespattered its 
target the morning stars would still sing to- 
gether. 

The Hunchback of Notre Damewas next 
turned out—written in five months—and was 
a great success. Publishers besiegéd the 
author for another story, but he preferred 
poetry. It was thirty years before his next 
novel, Les Miserables, appeared. But all 
the time he wrote—plays, verses, essays, 
pamphlets. Everything that he penned was 
widely read. Amid storms of opposition 
and cries of bravo, continually making 
money, he moved steadily forward. 

Men like Victor Hugocan be killed or they 
may be banished, but theycannot be bought; 
neither can chey be intimidated into silence. 
He resignedhis pension and boldly expressed 
himself in his own way. 

He knew history by heart and toyed with 
it; politics was his delight. But it is a mis- 
take to call hima statesman. He was bold 
to rashness, impulsive, impatient and vehe- 
ment. Because a man is great is no reason 
why heshould be proclaimed perfect. Such 
men as Victor Hugo need no veneer; the 
truth will answer: he would explode a keg 
of power to killa fly. He wasan agitator. 
But these zealous souls are needed; not to 
govern nor to be blindly followed, but to 
make other men think forthemselves. Yet 
to do this in a monarchy is not safe. 

The years passed and the time came for 
either Hugo or royalty to go: France was 
not large enough for both. It proved to be 
Hugo; a bounty of twenty-five thousand 
francs was offered for his body, dead or 
alive. Through a woman’s devotion he es- 
caped to Brussels. He was driven from there 
to Jersey, then to Guernsey. 

It was nineteen years before he returned 
to" Paris—years of banishment, but years of 
glorv. Exiled by fate that he might to his 
work! 


Profitless Debates. 


It is unfortunate that the hottest debates 
in the Christian church take place on the 
most unimportant topics. The intensity of 
the zeal appears to be in inverse ratio to the 
practical significance of the theme. If the 
church were heated over the question How 
municipal government can be reformed, or 
How bossism in politics can be abolished,or 
How poverty can be cured as well as allevi- 
ated, or How non-sectarian public schools 
can be made to minister to the moral devel- 
opment of their pupils, or How the liquor 
traffic can be curbed or the liquor habit in 
the community checked or eradicated,—the 
importance of the. problem might seem to 
justify the heat of debate; and even if that 
debate were not always conducted with befit- 
ting decorum, the community might hope to 
profit from the strife. But such are not the 
questions which threaten to rend the various 
church organizations asunder. 

For six years the Congregationalists were 
divided over the question whethera man 
should be refused a commission to preach 
the Gospel to the heathen if he believed that 
those heathen who had not heard of the 
Gospel in this world might hear of it in an- 
other. 

Then the storm-center shifted to the Pres- 
byterian Church, which was threatened with 
division over the question whether. if the 
original manuscripts of the Bible could be 
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discovered, they would be found free from 
all error. 

And now itis shifting to the Episcopal 
Church, which is threatened with a deluge 
of wordy debate over the question whether a 
man can bea Christian minister who is un- 
certain whether Jesus of Nazareth was born 
of a virgin miraculously or in wedlock natur- 
ally. In some respects this is a more hope- 
lessly infelicitous subject of debate than the 
other two, The mere discussion of this 
theme tends to irreverence.— Zhe Outlook. 

———— o> 


Individuality. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones in his recent address 
to the people of Altruria named our task. 
The problem he held to be the same as that 
of the universe, which aims at uniting all 
things into a cosmos and yet have each thing 
just that thing and nothing else. So, he 
said, our problem is to unite the many in 
harmony and co-operation, and yet secure 
the unmarred individuality ofeach. This 
latter he held to be an absolute necessity, if 
we would succeed, because the Power of the 
universe is determined on the individuality 
of man. ‘‘Thisis the most sacred of all 
things,’’ said Mr. Jones; ‘‘a man’s own 
thought, his virtue, his integrity, his truth, 
yes, his folly, his meanness, and even his 
cussedness is sacred with the Power thatrules 
all. So you must guard this sanctity above 
all things. If you can do so, if you can carry 
on the co-operative union and yet leave each 
soul its own complete identity and integrity, 
you will solve the social problem for all 
time.”’ 

Our friend’s word met our own thought, 
We allrealize that this is truly our great 
problem. But it seems to us that the difh- 
culty of solving it is not so great as is some- 
times apprehended, and is certainly not 
insuperable. The Altrurian consciousness 
is here and everywhere one of liberty, and 
this in proportion as the devotion to the 
community interest is sincere and complete. 
The fact is that in fraternal co-operation the 
conformity which each one ts called upon to 
yield is always based on reason, and that 
reason carries an adequate moral motive. 
Under competition, conformity to social 
customs or the vogue of practice 1s often low 
and ignoble, as, for example, the chance of 
getting rich, or even of getting a crust of 
bread for sustenance. Many a soul has lost 
both the flower and the fruit of individuality 
in the terrific struggles of competition. But 
on the other hand the recognized reason for 
union, for co-operation, for mutual helpful- 
ness and for a fraternal sharing of both good 
fortune and evil chance, may always be of 
the highest, wholly rational, and so free; for 
to always act in view of adequate moral mo- 
tive is of the very essence of freedom. 

From The Atrurian ( California). 
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In Regard to Preachers. 


Bishop Vincent says forcefully: ‘‘Itis a 
big and fatal blunder to assume that for 
ignorant people we can get along with an 
ignorant ministry; that the nearer the pulpx 
is to the pew, the pastor to the parishioner, 
in matters of taste, habit and thought, the 
better for the church; that the more slovenly 
and rude the people composing the congre- 
gation the less the demand for an order-lov- 
ing, dignified and refined preacher. The 
opposite of all these propositions is true. 
Ignorant, coarse, careless people require a 
cultivated, refined, dignified ministry. One 
who would lift up people must himself be 
up—on the higher levels. The more he 
knows the more effectively and with the 
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greater simplicity he ought to be able to 
preach and teach. It is only by this prepara- 
tion and this loftier life, that he can com- 
mend himself to his congregation as worthy 
of respect and confidence; for if a minister 
cannot have the respect and confidence of 
his people, .the affection his amiability and 
approachableness may inspire will never 
tend to improve them. A life-preserver 
must of course bé in the water, but it must 
not be full of water.’’—Ram’s Horn. 


The Origin and Development of Sacri- 
fices Among the Hebrews. 


II. 


( Continued. ) 


The tabernacle and the altar of burnt-of- 
fering, according to the laws contained in 
Exodus,chapter 25, and Leviticus,chapter 9g, 
were regarded as the very basis of theocracy. 
Only in the tabernacle can man come into 
communion with God. Only on the altar 
are sacrifices acceptable. The tabernacle 
resting-place of the holy Ark is the most 
sacred, the only seat of the Divine Presence. 
In view of the serious importance that the 
Pentateuchal regulations attach to the tab- 
ernacle and its holy utensils, isit notstrange 
that nothing whatever seems to have been 
known of it during the whole period of the 
Judges, of Samuel and of the first Kings? 
We find no mention of the tabernacle in the 
books of Judges and Samuel. The passage 
in I Sam. ii. 22, in which the word ‘‘ohel 
moed’’—tabernacle--is found, appears to be 
alaterinterpolation. IntheSeptuagintthe 
passage is notto be found. The sanctuary 
of Shiloh at which Eli ministered is in other 
places called not ‘‘oehl moed,”’ but ‘‘hechal,” 
which cannot be translated tent or taber- 
nacle (see [Sam. i, 9,22; 11.3). Nay,’the 
very ritual followed at Shiloh is entirely 
different from that prescribed for the taber- 
nacle of the Pentateuch. The ark in Shiloh 
stood not in the tabernacle, butin a house 
with folding doors open throughout the day 
(I Sam. iii. 15). Contrary to the prescrip- 
tion in Exod. xxvii, 21 and Levit, xxiv, 3, a 
lamp burnt there in the evening (I Sam. iii. 
3) which did not burn all night. Samuel 

_actuallyslept in thesanctuary in which stood 
the ark of the Lord (I Sam. 111, 3); but ac- 
cording to the lawin the Pentateuch, only 
the high-priest could even enter the holy 
place where the:ark stood and that only once 
yearly. According to the Pentateuchal law, 
the priesthood isan hereditary office and 
confined to the sons of Levi, but Samuel be- 
comes a priest in consequence of his mother’s 
vow (I Sam. i. 1 ff). He wears the ephod 
and the mantle which only the high-priest 
could wear (I Sam. ii. 18,19). InIK. iii. 3- 
4, we read of Solomon offering at Gibeon 
but no mention is made of a Mosaic taber- 
nacle; Solomon offers ona high-place, and 
excuses himself by the plea that no house to 
Jehovah had been built (I K. ili. 2-6). At 
the completion and dedication of the Sol- 
omon temple, we would naturally expect 
some reference at least to a Mosaic taberna- 
cle which was supposed to be the prototype 
forthe temple. Butit has been suggested 
that such a reference is actually found. 
In I K. vill. x.-we.read, -‘‘They,; -# «;, 
the priests, brought up the ark of 
the Lord and the tent of meeting and 
all holy vessels that were in the tent.” 
Shall we understand this as_ referring 
toa Mosaic tabernacle, or to the tent upon 
Zion constructed by David? From the con- 
text which has no reference to a Mosaic tab- 
ernacle, but which speaks of David’s tent 
erected on Zion for the ark of the covenant, 
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we are justified in concluding that the latte; 
is meant (II Sam. vi. 17), 

According to the Pentateuchal law, the 
arkisan indispensible part of the tabernacle. 
The latter derives its sanctity asthe abode 
of Jehovah from the former. One is indis. 
solubly connected with the other. But 
whereas we have evidences of the existence 
of the ark to the end of the period of the 
Judges, yet we find that the ark and the tab. 
ernacle are regarded as independent of each | 
other, and the sanctity of the sanctuary js 
not lessened though the ark be absent from 
it. In I Sam. 4 ff., the ark is taken along ip 
an expedition against the Philistines, but no 
mention is made ofa tabernacle which ac. 
cording to the Mosaic law must invariably 
accompany the ark. 

It has been contended that the Mosaic 
tabernacle stood in Shiloh or in Nob and 
later in Gibeon (I Sam. xxi, 1-10; IK. jjj, 
4). Even granting this, it cannot be denied 
that sacrifices offered there would not pos. 
sess that sanctity which they possessed ac. 
cording to Pentateuchal regulations, for the 
ark was not in those places during the en. 
tire period covered by the judgeships of 
Samuel, the reigns of Saul, David, and a 
portion of Solomon’s. Let us follow the 
wanderings of the ark. It was taken asa 
spoil by the Philistines in the time of Elj 
and deposited in the temple of Dagon at 
Ashdod (I Sam, iv. 11; v. 1). It is then 
brought to Beth-Shemesh, and then to 
Kiryath-Yearim and deposited in the house 
of Aminadab. (I Sam. vi, 12; vii, 1.) After 
twenty years, David proposes to bring it to 
Jerusalem, but owing to a disaster, it remains 
with Obed-Edom of Goth for three months 
(Il Sam. vi. 2 ff.), and is at last deposited in 
Jerusalem (II Sam. vi, 12-17; xv, 24 ff.). 
The important point of all thisis that from 
the time of Eli the tabernacle, if it existed 
was incomplete and could not correspond to 
the Mosaic tabernacle which required the 
ark as its most indispensable instrument. 
When David brought the ark to Jerusalem, we 
would expect that if the tabernacle existed 
he would deposit the ark where it belonged. 
But instead David, seeing thatits possession 
confers blessings on Obed-Edom, buil 
especial tent for it. (II Sam. vi, 17. ) 

The brazen altar of burnt-offering is of the 
greatest importance according to the Penta. 
teuch. (See Exod. Ix. 6.) All sacrifices 
must be offered there only (Levit. i. 3, 4; 
4 ff.). Yet Solomon is apparently ignorant 
of this, for he offers sacrifice in the court 
generally (I K. viii. 64). We are told in 
I. K. viii. 1-6, that Solomon brought up all 
the holy vessels in the tent, but if the sacred 
vessels of the Mosaic tabernacle be meant, 
why does Solomon have new vessels cast? 
(I K. vii. 45.) Were not the old ones con- 
secrated by use and association? King 
Ahaz has an altar built on the exact model 
of one in Damascus and places itin the 
court of the temple and orders that all sac- 
rifices be henceforth presented on this new 
altar and the old altar be removed. How 
could he have dared to do so, had he known 
of the Mosaic statute and the great holiness 
attached to the brazen altar? (II K. xvi. 
10 ff.) What then is the conclusion indu- 
bitably arrived at? From the period of the 
Judges up to that of the first Kings, there 
existed neither a tabernacle nor a brazen 
altar as described in the Pentateuch, nor 
were the Mosaic regulations with respect to 
them known. 

There is amarked discrepancy between 
the Levitical regulation and the actual praxis 
as outlined in the historical books, with re- 
gard to the priesthood and the functionaries 
at the sacrifices. The Pentateuchal regula- 
tions invest the priesthood and the Levitical 
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family with a momentous importance. They 
are all the link of union between Jehovah 
andthe holy nation. They are the guardians 
of the nation’s purity and the only exponents 
of the divine will. They stand nearest to the 
deity (Exod. xix. 22; Levit. vil. 35; X. 17; 
xvi. 16; Numb. xvi. §; xix. 13, 20). Under 
their charge stood the whole service and they 
performed the more important rites in the 
sacrifice (Numb. xviii. 1, 3,7). No one, 
under pain of death, is permitted to perform 
the functions of the priest (Numb. xvi, rff; 
XVIl. 5» 28). E : ° ' 

Compare the historical records with this 
rigid standpoint. They offer a considerable 
number of examples in which non-Levites 
perform the functions reserved exclusively 
for the priests and the Levites. Gideon, a 
man of Manasseh, presents sacrifice at Oph- 
rah (Judg. vi. 26). Manoah, the Danite,does 
the same at Zareah (judg. xill. 19). Micah 
of Ephraim appoints his son as priest of his 
sanctuary (Judg. xvil. 5). Eliezer,an Israel- 
ite and not an Aaronite, isappointed to take 
charge of the ark by the people of Kiryath- 
Yearim (I Sam. vil. 1, 2; comp. Numb. iii. 
38; iv. 4tf). Samuel, an Ephraimite, and 
not an Aaronite, officiates at the sacrifice on 
various occasions (I Sam. vil. 9g, 10; ix. 12; 
xvi. 2,5). David presented sacrifices at 
various times (II Sam. vi. 14, 17; xxiv. 25). 
Solomon, though priests were present, him- 
self presents the sacrifice at the dedication 
of his temple (I K. viti. 3-66). How recon- 
cile this procedure if the Pentateuchal law 
conferring the right of priestly function on 
the tribe of Levi alone, was in existence? 

A comparison between the internal condi- 
tions as they actually prevailed in the time of 
the Judges and the earlier Kings, the low 
crude religious conceptions, and the more 
spiritual ideals of the Pentateuch, is conclu- 
sive of the non-existence of the Levitical 
regulations on thesubject of religiousservice. 
Is it possible that Jepthah could have sacri- 
ficed his daughter, had the law of the Penta- 
teuch on the subject been known? (See 
Levit. xx. 2, §; Deut. x11. 318; xviii. ro. ) 
Would a God-fearing leader have uttered a 
vow branded as an abomination by the Pen- 
tateuch had he known of it, and even if he 
had uttered it, could he have fulfilled it, 
withoutat least some resistance on the part 
of the guardian of the law? 

The spirit of the times, the rude morality, 
the many contradictions between the praxis 
and the Pentateuchal regulations, all evi- 
dence that a highly developed system of re- 
ligion as described in Leviticus could hardly 
have existed. It is to be questioned whether 
the corruption would have spread so far as 
it did, and priests, kings and people have 
been so often guilty of pagan worship, had 
the Levitical laws, with their pure injunc- 
tions and high aspirations, coming with the 
authority that the name of Moses conferred, 
been in existence (see Montefiore, The Re- 
ligion of the Hebrews, p. 54; Renan, History 
of israel,I. p.243; Robertson Smith, Old Tes- 
tament in the Jewish Church, p.235). 

Having thus shown by critical analysis, 
that the system of sacrifices as promulgated 
by the Levitical law, could hardly have been 
known during the period embraced in the 
books of Judges, Samueland Kings, we turn 
next tothe prophets to listento their evi- 
dence on the question under consideration. 

What is the attitude of the prophets on 
the subject of sacrifice? The prophets of 
the eighth ceitury, all without exception, 
severely reprove the exaggerated importance 
assigned to sacrifice. 
thunderbolts of their wrath against those 
Who offer gifts to Jehovah and believe that 
thereby divine favor can be obtained (Amos 
IV. 3; v. 21-28. Hosea iv. 1ff; vi. 6; vill. 11. 


They launch all the _ 
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Isaiah 1. 10; ii. 11-5; viii.16-21. Micah vi. 7. ) 

Is it possible to believe that the prophet 
would have dared to pass a sentence of re- 
jection on the value of a cultus which 
Jehovah himself is supposed to have insti- 
tuted as the distinctive characteristic of 
the theocracy, the badge of the priesthood of 
Israel, had they known aught about sucha 
ritual law? 

Amos vehemently exclaims: ‘*Come to 
Beth-E]l to transgress,to Gilgal to transgress 
yet more, bring your sacrifices 
every morning. . .  forso ye like chil- 
dren of: Israel.’’ (iv. 4.) The prophet speaks 
this in Jehovah’s name. Had he known 
that sacrifice is a divine institution, how 
could he have said: ‘‘for thus ye like.’’ The 
sacrificial cult, however much it may be 
abused, is in its essence not worthless. In 
another chapter, Amos rebuking the sinful 
sacrifices of his contemporaries exclaims: 
‘‘Did ye sacrifice unto me offerings in the 
desert forty years, oh house of Israel?” 
(Amos v. 21-25.) These words are highly 
Significant. He excuses his people for their 
expensive soulless service and bases his re- 
proof ontheargument that Jehovah or Moses 
his mouthpiece, never demanded a sacrificial 
worship at all. Heclearly takes the stand- 
point that sacrifices were never enjoined by 
Jehovah as a part of Israel’sduty to its God. 
Had he known of the Mosaic ritual how could 
he have denounced the cult as unpleasing to 
deity? (Comp. Duhm, Die Theologie der 
Propheten, p. 12 ff. ) 

Hosea occupies a similar standpoint. In 
iv, 6 ff. he bemoans the fact that the priests 
lay the mostemphasis on sacrifices and lead 
the people to the obserVance of a barren 
cult rather than instruct the people in the 
knowledge of God, They foster sacrificesbut 
notthe Thora. The very fact that Hosea 
places the Thora in opposition to the sacri- 
fices, proves that by Thora he could not re- 
fer to a ritual law-book, but to the traditi- 
onal religion, to those principles of moralicy, 
justice, righteousness, truth which are ‘‘the 
living words in the mouth of the prophets.” 
He does not refer to a written sacrificial 
Thora of Moses but to a spiritual oral law, 
partlytraditional, partly prophetic, demand- 
ing justice:and morality. In viii, 11 ff. 
Hosea says: ‘‘Though I write for him my 
law in ten thousand precepts, they are 
counted as a strange thing. As for the sac- 


rifice of mine offerings, they sacrifice flesh « 


and eat it, but the Lord accepteth them 
not.”’ This verse has often been urged as 
proof that the prophet knew of a written 
law of Moses, But the only thing that the 
passage proves is that the prophet contrasts 
the divine precepts with the presentation of 
sacrifices. The very contrast he establishes 
shows that he had no knowledge of the 
cultus as being the institution established 
by the command of Jehovah. In one pas- 
sage (ill, 4.) Hosea even places the sacri- 
fice on a level with idolatrous practice.— 
RapsBi RUDOLPH GrRossMAN, D. D., in Zhe 
Reform Advocate. 
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CoLp THAT KILLs AND CoLp THAT CuREsS.—In England 
severe cold generally kills a good many people; in certain 
parts of North America cold still more severe puts new life 
into them. It requires no argumentation to show that 
there must be a definite reason for this, The chief reason 
is that English cold is mostly damp, while in North Amer- 
ica it is mostly dry. ‘There is the greatest difference in the 
world between dry air and damp air. ‘The former is usu- 
ally air pure and simple, possessing a full quantity of oxy- 
gen, and often charged highly with ozone. The latter 
consists of air mixed with the vapor of water. When the 
former air, fully oxygenated, is breathed, it stimulates 
more powerfully than champagne. The latter, less oxy- 
genated and charged with the vapor of water, not only 
does not stimulate, it depresses.—Pudlic Opinion. 
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“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice with 
strength; be not afraid /”’ 


The Two Factors in Reform. 


BY REV. GEORGE W,. BUCKLEY, 


The progress of the race takes a zig-zag 
course. The interest that pushes on to 
thought and achievement changes. At one 
time the tendency isto exalt mind at the ex- 
pense of matter; at another time, to exalt 
matter at the expense of mind. Today, phil- 
osophy is amere system of metaphysics and 
religion a system of theology; tomorrow sets 
in a reign of physics and a very practical 
morality. 

With the rise of the Christian church, the 
external world as a source of truth came to 
be despised. The laws of heredity and 
environment that determine human charac- 
ter and conduct and social progress—what 
did priest orlayman know about them? But 
the change of interest came again, and in 
rightearnest, The intellect of the modern 
man was turned intoa court of searching, 
fearless inquiry as to the why and how, and 
the relations of things. What is the nature 
of this thing? How does it act? Why does it 
act thus and so? What is its place in the 
vast scheme of things? How does it link on 
before and aft? What is its history? So, 
likewise, the inquiry is made about man him- 
self, and about individual men. ‘‘O man! 
why dost thoudo so andso? What is thy 
place in nature? How dost thou link on be- 
fore and aft? Whatisthy history?” Thus 
theinterestin the world has become intensely 
historical and scientific. Underthe dominion 
of this view of individuals and things, as 
links in an endless chain of causation, the 
doctrine of salvation and the method of re- 
forming men, have undergone modification. 
When nature was despised, when there was 
little sense of the close relationship of things 
and of the indissoluble bond of cause and 
effect, a supreme ruling Intelligence might 
be expected to breakin uponthe world of 
matter at any time, and put a link into the 
chain or take one out, according as the peti- 
tioner might be pleased to have it. Inthe 
Same way might come the most abrupt in- 
tervention in the affairs of men. In the 
twinkling ofan eye the veriest sinner might 
be lifted by the church out of all relation to 


his past life, and undergo the most radical 


change in his nature. 

But now the redemption of the world must 
be approached from the scientific, as well as 
religious standpoint. Two great factors in 
the reformation and development of man 
are given a very marked prominence, These 
are heredity and environment. 

The reaction from the old attitude of sloth- 
ful, stupid indifference towards nature as the 
reservoir of mighty energies, to the intense 
scientific and practical interest in her of 
these days, is so positive, and has yielded 
such riches of knowledge and power, that 
we have got into the way of looking for the 
solution of every problem, and for the ac- 
complishment of every end, by working with 
the environment. We hope everything from 
thanging conditions and equalizing oppor- 
cunities. Society is to be reformed by re- 
moving obstructions. Drive out the saloon, 
and men would walk in the way of temper- 
ance. Improve sufficiently the sanitary con- 
ditions, and we should have no disease. 
Make the prenatal influences of the mother 
happy and elevating, and we shall have the 


noblest of sons and the fairest of daughters. © 


Educate the children of the poor equally well 
with the children of the rich, and all citizens 
will be patriotic and wise. Shorten the 
hours of manual labor and we shall have the 
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charming spectacle of toiling millions conse- 
crating their leisure time to the cultivation 
of the higher faculties. Assign to capital 
and labor alike an equal share of the product 
of wealth, and behold a land in which we 
should have no more poverty and distress 
forever. Establish tomorrow Edward Bel- 
lamy’s ‘‘Nationalism,’ or Mr. Gronlund’s 
‘‘Co-operative Commonwealth,” and allalike 
shall work faithfully, do justly, love mercy 
and walk humbly with their God. 

In stating myself in this way, it need not 
be inferred that | am carping at these meth- 
ods, especially it must not be inferred that I 
am unfriendly to the teaching of socialism. 
My heart goes out tothose who hope much 
of their fellow men by giving them a better 
chance and better intiuences. My heart 


_ goes outto all dreamers, if only they be 


workers,—toall generous dreamers of acom- 
monwealth in which all men shall work to- 
gether free and equal in the bonds of justice 
and love. But our ardent desire for social 
justice and the brotherhood of men must not 
blind us to the stubborn facts of human 
nature, which subject its development toa 
law of gradual evolution. 

We must reckon with the other factor in- 
volved in every problem of reformation, zz., 
heredity. What a grim, relentless tyranny 
of the pastis this? What an awful thought, 
to think that we are the result of an endless 
play of causes and effects going on since the 
night-chaos of the world? The mighty river 
of animal and human life back of us; the 
strange complexity of thoughts and feelings, 
the alternations of good and wicked deeds; 
the Phoenix-death and birth-throes; the 
wild fierce struggle of life with life, to live; 
the failures and successes of the up-striving 
human spirit to adjust itself to the forces of 
the natural world—this manifold, tragic- 
comic drama of the ages, which has shaped 
humanity and each individual of it for this 
day,—what, an overwhelming thought it is! 

[tis all !mportant in our schemes of re- 
form iv keep sight of this mighty force of 
heredity; to keep sight of the tremendous 
difference in the capacities of men, physical, 
mental, spiritual. In the same soil, warmed 
by the same sun, bathed with the same 
showers of heaven, one seed springs into a 
weed, another into a flower, sickly or full of 
allbeauty of perfection; yet another seed be- 
comes a spear of wheat, ora giant oak, ora 
tree heavy with clusters of fruit, And so,in 
a great measure, it is with the seeds of men; 
they seem to be pre-determined for a like 
difference in the types of humanity, and in 
the degrees of perfection of the types. No 
amount of cultivation can make an indi- 
vidual weed into the beautiful flower, or the 
oak-tree bear peaches, or the individual 
South-sea Islandera high-bred Bostonian. 
‘‘Though you feed milk tothe young snake,” 
says the proverb, ‘‘willit leave off its habit 
ofcreeping under the hedge?” The ass in 
the fable does not change his nature by put- 
ting onthe lion’s skin. He still keeps’kis 
long ears and assinine ways. 

Happily, this law of heredity works /or us 
as well as against us. It befriends, by mak- 
ing us heirs of experience and of established 
habits that are uptending. There is an in- 
herited refinement of thought and sentiment 
in individuals and communities. Boston 
and vicinity are notably one such com- 
munity. Emerson could hardly help being 
spiritual with such a pure ancestry from 
which to draw his blood. Phillips Brooks 
and Henry Ward Beecher were made for 
preachers by the blood-corpuscles of noted 
Puritan clergymen in the family. Booth 
was born for the stage in the dramatic fire 
genius of his predecessors. 

But let me not push too far the claims of 
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heredity. We need not make everything of 
one factor at the expense of the other. Both 
factors should receive full and intelligent 
recognition in our efforts to redeem society 
from ignorance and selfishness. Men are 
under the two laws of heredity and environ- 
ment; and the iron grip of the one may be 
made to relax by giving due attention to 
the other. Were it not so, how hopeless 
the outlook! We will deal with men as held 
in hereditary bonds, and yet as free; in hav- 
ing wills that may be strengthened and con- 
sciences that may be purified by perfecting 
the conditions and influences of their being. 
We are beginning to tind out that it makes 
a great difference whether the influences and 
associations of the mother, before the child 
is born into this world, are good or bad; 
whether the objects that surround her are 
ugly or beautiful; whether her life be a 
vexed and troubled stream, or one of peace 
and contentment. We are finding that it 
makesa great difference whether thechild, 
after birth, is reare!in the miasma of foul 
sanitary conditions and the haunts of vice, or 
ina home of clean surroundings, tenanted 
by people of fine nature and sympathies, 

Believing in the tyranny of heredity, and 
yetin thetransforming power of good en- 
vironment, let us strive to perfect the condi- 
tions and opportunities of men. It is incum- 
bent on all who prize liberty and social jus- 
tice to work forthe more equitable distribu- 
tion of the product of labor, and so better 
the material conditions of the masses. It 1s 
incumbent on the friends of humanity to 
make more general and perfect the sanitary 
conditions essential to the physical, mental 
and moral health of men. It is imperative 
thatall advantages of education which equip 
the individual for good citizenship and law- 
ful success in life, be extended to every son 
and daughter on American soil. 


Che home 


‘Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way.” 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto 
him whom he hath sent. 


fPon.—He that doeth truth cometh to the light. 
Tues.—When ye pray, forgive if ye have aught 
against any. 
Wied.—Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one 
with another. 


Thurs.—Whosoever shall receive me, receiveth not 
me, but him that sent me. 
Fri.— Freely ye have received, freely give. 
Sat.—-Wisdom is justified of her children. 
— Jesus. 
icnipiailias i itiaia 
In the heart of a seed 
Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep. 
‘¢ Wake!” said the sunshine, 
*¢ And creep to the light.’’ 
‘¢ Wake,’’ said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 
The little plant heard, 
And it rose to see 
What the wonderful 
Outside world might be. 
—Kate L. Brown. 
=> 0 


Thyself Also. 


A farmer, who had several sons, promised 
the eldest of them that, if he would refrain 
from strong drink during the harvest, he 
would make him a present of a sheep. 
‘‘Then,” said a younger son, ‘‘if I do the 
same, may I have a sheep?” ‘Yes, you 
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tnay,” said the farmer. ‘‘And 1?” said an. 
other. ‘‘Yes, you may.’’ ‘‘Then,”’ said the 
youngest son, who was quite a youth, ‘‘may 
I havea sheep too, father, if Ido the same?” 
‘Yes, my son,’”’ wasthe reply, ‘‘And, father,” 
said the youth, ‘‘won’t you take a sheep, 
too?’’ The father was startled; but, after 
thinking awhile, said, ‘‘Yes, my son, I will.” 
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Sunshine. 


Bottle the sunshine up, my dears, 
And lay it safe away, 

Hammer the cork in good and tight, 
Keep for a rainy day. 

For clouds will come and showers fall, 
And earth and sky look sad, 

Then fling the cheery rays about, 
And make the old world glad. 


Bottle the sunshine up, my dears, 
Sweet temper lay away; 
Carry through life a smiling face, 
And let your heart be gay. 
There ’s sorrow plenty in the world, 
And strife and bitter pain, 
So line the clouds with golden beams, 
And sing a glad refrain. 
—LizzigE DE ARMOND, in Scattered Seeds. 
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My Grandmother of Pioneer Days. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND, 


My Grandmother McClintock— my grand. 
mother on my mother’s side—lI have always 
called my ‘‘pioneer grandmother.” Her 
name was Edith Smith and she was born in 
Maryland, She’moved from Coshocton, 
Ohio, to La Crosse, Wisconsin, in a prairie 
schooner, and I have no doubt she came to 
Ohio from Maryland in the same way. She 
never lived in a village, and so far as I knew 
never spent a day in complete rest, so | 
think her title to pioneer will stand. 

As [remember her she was strong and 
large, and tireless apparently, with unfrown- 
ing face. Shehad no teeth when I came to 
know her, for times were too hard for such 
luxuries as store teeth. She must have been 
about sixty. She wore her hair combed very 
smoothly down over her temples, andalways 
dressed in the poorest and cheapest clothing, 
in order that her boys and girls might have 
a better setting-out. 

In those old days we did not call on people 
—we went visiting and stayed all day and 
sometimes all night; therefore, each trip was 
long to be remembered by the children. We 
always went in the same way, in a huge 
lumber wagon, with father and mother sit- 
ting on the spring seat ahead and the chil- 
dren jouncing up and down on the straw be- 
hind. 

Grandmother came into my life only a few 
times after I was old enough to observe her. 
The last time I saw her was on a Sunday 
when I was avery small boy. We were on 
one of our visits up to gran’pap’s. Itis 
worth while to say that we neve called 
Grandfather Garland (who was a small man 
with a state of Maine accent) anything but 
the full and proper word ‘‘grandfather,”’ but 
we called Hugh McClintock, who was 4a 
gigantic and impressive figure, ‘‘gran’pap”’ 
and ‘‘gran’dad.”’ 

I do not remember much about Grand- 
mother McClintock on that Jast day. She 
was so busy cooking, and I was so busy 
climbing trees, that we did not visit much 
until we all came into dinner like hungry 
shoals squealing for porridge. We ate im 
the kitchen with gran’ma to wait on us, be- 
cause the ‘‘other room’’ swarmed with the 
family. There were about thirteen in the 
family, and I have since wondered where 
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they allate and slept in that poor little cabin, 
but it did not trouble me much at that time. 

The cheer of our dinner was the bright 
side of the day. We had honey to eat on 
our bread, and I remember that I founda 
snall bee in the honey, and learned for the 
Gest time (from grandmother, of course) that 
it was a baby bee, and that the honey was 

ut there for it to eat; that it had not ‘‘got 
into” the honey, but that it was born there. 
ft was wonderful! Grandmother waited on 
us,—dear, patient, tireless old soul!~-she 
always served others. Her life was toil for 
others, never for herself. I do not remem- 
ber that she talked much to us. She just 
beamed on us while we chattered. I donot 
rememberthatshe wasatalker. I think she 
seldom laughed—just went about smiling 
silently in the midst of the turmoil df good 
cheer which hér children always raised when 
they were together. 

She was the mother of seven sons, every 
one without a physical blemish—all but one 
standing six feetin height —the bestrunners, 
jumpers and marksmen in the valley, yet 
with all their power good natured and easy- 
going, and all of them ready to be taken care 
of and spoiled by her. She gave birth, also, 
to six daughters, almost equally gifted in 
physical attributes. They were all natural 
musicians of a high order, but I think that 
was grandfather’s gift to his children. I do 
not hesitate to say that had this family re- 
ceived any sort of musical education they 
would have left a deep mark on the musical 
literature of our day, but the terrible waste 
of human genius involved in pioneering de- 
creed otherwise. She had no education. 
She could read and write, of course, and I 
seem to remember her pathetic attempts to 
find time at odd moments to pore over the 
Bible. I think she loved my grandfather 
with a love that never wavered nor grew less. 
Ido not remember ever to have seen him 
caress her, but he never spoke cross to her, 
and so far as he thought of it he was kind to 
her. But he was absent-minded. With eyes 
turned upon the visions of Daniel and John, 
he really saw but little of my grandmother's 
toil, and this thoughtlessness communicated 
itself to the children. But she was cheerful 
inthe midst of it all, for who had sucha 
crowd of boys and girls? Andshe knew they 
loved her. Soshe sacrificed herself for them. 
Occasionally David or Luke or Rachel would 
remonstrate with her, but she would put 
them aside with a smiling gesture and send 
them back to their callers, and when the 
girls were at home the horses tied before the 
gate would have mounted a company of cav- 
alry.. It was well she was rich in children, 
for she had little else. Her home was always 
small, poorly furnished, without pictures and 
Without art, save music—her children gave 
her music. She must have been practical 
and a good manager, for her husband was 
not, | 
He was not a good farmer, and only the 
splendid abundance of these early days and 
the work of his boys and the managementof 
his wife kept them all fed upon crude but 
abundant food. 

Grandmother’s death came, as I remember 
it, one Monday morning in July. The scene 
washumble. One of the younger daughters 
was washing out in the wood-shed, while 
grandmother was getting dinner. My Uncle 
David came up from the field, and my aunt 
left her washing and went into the sitting- 
room torest a few minutes and chat with 
her brother. David looked toward the kit- 
chen and said: 

‘‘Ain’t there some way to keep mother 
from working so\hard? She don’t look well 
today.” 


‘Well, you know how she is, She’s 
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worked so long 1 don’t suppose she knows 
how to stop.’’ 

Uncle David looked troubled. Some- 
thing he had seen on his mother’s face had 
frightened him. 

‘‘Well, she’ll have to stop some time,’’ he 
said, and then they spoke of other things. 
They could hearthe meat frying out there 
and the busy tread of the ever-moving feet. 
Suddenly she appeared at the door witha 
strange look on her face. 

‘‘Why, mother, what is it?’’ cried Manly, 
the daughter. 

Grandmother pointed to her mouth without 
Speaking. Shecould notspeak. My aunt 
ran for water and David leaped towards his 
mother, but she dropped before he reached 
her. There was one terrible moment as they 
bent over her, trying to minister to her, but 
she died ina few moments without speaking. 
She fell in the shafts. She died amidst her 
daily duties. She hadserved uncomplainingly 
ina treadmill up to the noonday resting time, 
and there she stopped. There was some- 
thing fitting and splendidin such a death, 
for to have lived on into helplessness would 
have been for her intolerable torture. 

As things are generally reckoned, my 
grandmother did very little in this world. 
She trod a narrowround between the cradle, 
the washtub and the stove. She was unlet- 
tered, untrained in anything polite or beau- 
tiful, and yet she shows favorably in com- 
parison with any conditions being takeninto 
account. To have given birth to those sons 
and daughters is a heroism greater than 
Leonidas’s, and more worthy of high honor 
in my eyes than the killing of any number of 
our fellow-men,—Zadies Home Journal. 


ee 


What are Your Children Reading? 


BY MRS. JESSIE WHITSITT. 


The young people want something that is 
interesting, you say, as well as instructive. 
This is true, andthereare many good books 
that will give all thatcan be desired, if you 
will only exert yourself and get the children 
interested in them. The impure literature 
that is allowed in your child’s hands ts de- 
grading and will teach him ofthe wicked 
side of life. We look to the mothers for re- 
form in this, forit isafact that seven eighths 
of the novels sold in America to-day are 
bought by women; and if women will 
continue to buy the books that should be re- 
jected, the markets will always be flooded. 
There are many writers, publishers and sel- 
lers that will furnish the class of literature 
that sells best, no matter the extent of the 
injury. They have no consideration for the 
people with whom they deal, beyond their 
dollars and cents. It must be remembered 
that children’s minds grow on what. they 
read, and if this be unclean then the influ- 
ence is felt. Many of the periodicals and 
books brought into the home cannot be 
classed with the bad,and yet there is lurking 
in the tone of such publications something by 
which we know the contents are trashy. Let 
mothers be careful of the class of literature 
they place before their children, if they de- 
sire to have their lives pure and elevating. 
Books.-are a direct index to character, there- 
fore mothers should buy none but good ones. 
Be just as careful of your boys asof your 
girls, in regard to the books they read; it is 
justas necessary for themto make noble men, 
as for the girls to make noble women; just as 
necessary that they follow the path of virtue, 
that they may be fit husbands for the true 
women they intend to marry. 


—___—»> «= — 


Ir sEEMs that neither Yale nor Harvard is 
disposed to send an athletic team to Eng. 
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land this spring. Oneis glad to see in an 
age which has transformed the university 
ideal intothat of the Olympian game aspasm 
of returning reason. A little more brain 
athletics and a little less of the body would 
do our college students no harm. 


To the Friends of Liberal Religion. 


The Publication Commityée of the American Congress 
of Liberal Religious Societies, feeling the necessity of such 
publications as will further its work, have selected UNITY 
(published weekly in Chicago) and Zhe Non-Sectarian 
(published monthly in St. Louis) as its official organs. 
Each of these publications has done effective work in de- 
veloping Liberal ideas and making the organization of the 
Congress possible, and each is deserving of the hearty 
support of every friend of the Liberal movement. 

While the editorial management of each will remain as 
heretofore the committee have selected an editorial board 
for each, whowill have general supervision of the publica- 
tions. The record which each has made in the past, how- 
ever, is the best guarantee for the future. 

The annual subscription to THE New UNITY (weekly) 
has been fixed at $2; that of) 7he Non-Sectarian (monthly) 
at $1; or both for $2.25. 

We earnestly solicit subscriptions for both publications 
and trust thatthey will be sufficiently numerous to make 
them self-sustaining. 

The need of such publications to educate the people 
along the lines of Liberal thought, and the good which 
they may accomplish, especially among those whom the 
churches do not reach, must be apparent to all who give 
thought to the subject. In no way can we so well and so 
easily and so economically carry on our educational work 
among the unchurched masses as through such publica- 
tions, This is our missionary work and we wish to dis- 
tribute them gratuitously where they will do the most 
good. With this in view we have arranged with the pub- 
lishers for special rates of 

$75 per 1oo copies of the Von-Sectarian and 
$150 per 100 copies of THE NEw UNiIrty. 

And we make a special appea! to both churches and 
individuals to contribute to a fund to be used for this pur- 
pose, designating, if they desire, to which publication they 
wish their subscription to apply. 

All subscriptions should be sent to the secretary or direct 
to the publishers, Messrs. Bloch & Newman, Chicago, or 
the Non-Sectarian Publishing Co., St. Louis. Sample 
copy of either publication will be sent free on application 
to the publishers. 

In behalf of the Congress. (Signed) 

H. W. Tuomas, President. 


SK ——————___ 


BARK is a favorite fuel in the northwest. The evergreens 
of the region consume quickly in the open fireplace and 
leave nothing but light ashes, but the bark of these same 
trees, very thick and heavy, burns more slowly and falls 
into embers that give out a satisfying heat for many hours, 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs considered cheerfulness a 
duty which the human soul owes to its physical yokefel- 
low. ‘*You may despise the body,” he says, ‘‘as a slave 
of the metaphysical mind, but remember that the humblest 
servant may get weary of working for a moping master. 

Bad luck, of course, cannot always be parried, 
but it can be ignored. Refuse to be discouraged. Accept 
disappointments as mere postponements of your plans, Say 
‘Too soon.’ Never say ‘Too late.’ In the interest of health 
and your hope of success take a bright view of things, like 
an obstructed plant that turns toward a faint sunbeam till 
it at last emerges into the prosperity of free daylight.”’ 


A WoMAN’s PAPER.—Dublin has a new paper called 
Today’s Woman. Itis edited and written by group of 
talented women, many of whom are university graduates. 
Its leading article, which gives us a good idea of its object, 
is by Sir Charles Cameron on ‘‘Scientific Professions for 
Women.’’ Progress in England has been along different 
grooves from what it has been in America. Here women 
have entered law, medicine, dentistry, the pulpit, chem- 
istry, pharmacy, and architecture, while in England they 
have seemingly avoided these fields and have gone into 
geology, mineralogy, botany, zodlogy, paleontology, and 
higher mathematics. Zoday’s Woman argues the adoption 
of the American system and the broadening of the British 
system, 
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The New Unity. 
A 16-page Weekly, $2.00 per annum. 
Single Copies, 5 Cents, 


PUBLISHED FOR 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Remittances should be made payable to 
Bloch & Newman, and should be by express 
money order, post-office money order, draft, 
checkon C4icago bank or registered letter. 


Discontinuances. — Subscribers wishing 
THE NEW UNITY stopped at the expiration of 
their subscriptions should notify us to that 
effect; otherwise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


Changes of Address.—When a change 
of address is desired, both the new and the 
old address must be given and notice sent 
one week before the change is desired. 


Business Letters may be addressed to 
either Bloch & NEWMAN or UNITy Pus- 
LISHING COMPANY, No. 175 Dearbern St., 
Chicago, III. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at the Chicago 
Post-ofiice. 


Che Liberal field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 

We have been asked whether a church be- 
comes connected in any way withthe Western 
Unitarian Conference by having the secretary 
of the conference take part in the ordination 
of the minister of that church. As we un- 
derstand the matter, only one thing makes 
the church a delegate member of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, and that is the con- 
tribution of not lessthan ten dollars tothe 
conference. No service that the secretary 
renders to the church makesit a member of 
the confeience, not even if he should help 
organize it. Such a church would be just as 
independent as if it organized without his 
help, and would not be a member of the con- 
ference until it paid the contribution. Nor 
does the name that a church bears make it 
a member of the conference. Some of our 
churches in the west, bearing the Unitarian 
name, are not members of the conference, 
while some of the churches that do not bear 
the Unitarian name are members of the con- 
ference. Any church that chooses can be- 
come a delegate member of the conference 
witheat changing <its name or affiliation in 
any way. A Congregational or a Baptist or 
Universalist church could acquire member- 
ship in the Western Conference without 
in the least ceasing to be Congregational or 
Baptist or Universalist. Or an Independent 
church could be a member of the conference 
without ceasing to be Independent. The 
Western Unitarian Conference stands for 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Re- 
ligion, and cordially welcomes all who wish to 
help establish Truth, Righteousness and Love 
in the world, regardless of their doctrinal be- 
liefs or denominational names. Therefore 
we hope that all the churches which approve 
the purpose and the work of our conference 
will contribute to its funds as generously as 
possible and will send delegates to its meet- 
ings on May 14, 15, 16 and 17. 


Chicago. 

THE CHICAGO BRANCH OF THE WOMEN’S 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE mbt 
at the Third Church, April 4th, Mrs, Georg 
D. Broomell presiding. Very interesting 
and valuable papers were read by Miss 


Frances L. Roberts and Mrs. J. R. Effinger;| 


the first upon ‘*The Growth of the Idea of 
God,’’ and the second upon ‘*The Modern 
Unitarian Idea of God.’’ ‘The subjects were 
discussed by Mrs. Allinson and Miss Juniata 
Stafford. Plans for meetings next year were 
considered, and it seemed to be the general 
opinion that meetings should be held monthly. 
The election of officers and transaction of 
business was adjourned to May 23d at 2 P. M, 
at Mrs. John Wilkinson’s, 482 La Salle Ave. 
ELLEN A. MARTIN, 
Sec. pro tem. 


Unity CHuRCH Nores: The Easter ser- 
vices at the church attracted a large congre- 
gation, who were rewarded by an able ser- 
mon from Mr. Bulkeley, and a fine musical 
program, rendered by the choir under the 
direction of Harrison M. Wild. At the close 
of the church service, the Sunday School 
held exercises appropriate to the day, at 
After the 
benediction had been pronounced, the pupils 
filed tothe front of the room, where a box of 
choice blossoms, the gift of Mr. B. F., Felix, 
The Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the church has concluded its ses- 
sions for this season. The ladies point with 
pride to the church parlor, which, through 
their efforts, has been thoroughly renovated. 


which many visitors were present. 


was divided among them. 


The walls and ceiling have been repapered 
in lighter colors, and a hardwood floor has 
been laid. Owing to the constant demand 
for garments from the region of the Indus- 
trial School, the Saturdays have decided to 
continue their sessions until the first of June, 
a month longer than usual, This society, 
though not as strong in numbers as the Aid 
Society, has done good work during the year 
and turned out a large number of children’s 


garments. A. L. G. 


THE next meeting of the National Council 
of Jewish Women will be held on Sunday, 
April 21, in the vestry room of Sinai Temple. 
Two papers will be presented, one by Miss 
Esther Witkowsky on ‘‘Hugh L. Lincoln,”’ 
and one by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, on 
‘‘Marcella.”” On May 7, Hon. Simon Wolf, 
of Washington, will address the council. 


Anamosa, la. 
Rev. C. L. Deyo has accepted a call to the 
liberal church in this place. 


Coon Rapids, la. 

Rev. T. P. Byrnes, of Humbolt, has been 
preaching here for several evenings and 
has aroused the attention of the whole com- 
munity. The orthodox churches condemn 
the movement in the severest terms, but this 
only makes the liberals all the more deter- 
mined to keep up the services, 

Decorah, la. 

Rev. G. A. Skillings, formerly minister of 
the People’s Association, has accepted the 
callthe liberal church here extended to him, 
and we understand that he has already begun 


his work. 
Ida Grove, la. 


The Sunday evening meetings continue 
here with unabated interest. A formal 
church organization has already been effected 
and the people are now talking of starting a 
Sunday school. 

Geneva, Ill. 

The work at this point continues on the 
old, quiet, but, we trust, useful, channels. 
Three of the Sunday morning discourses in 
the month of March were upon Dante’s great 
poem ‘*The Divine Comedy,’’ taking each 
part in turn, the Inferno, the Purgatory, 
the Paradise. An unusually large attendance 
greeted these services. On Easter the con- 
regation and Sunday school join in festival 
rvice followed by a discourse on Tenny- 
‘‘In Memoriam,.’’ Though the atmos- 
f our little townis quite orthodox, 


there is a pleasant feeling of neighborliness 
between the evangelical churches and the 
Unitarian, one outcome of which was a union 
club meeting held underthe auspices of 
Unity Club the evening of the 8th inst. At 
this meeting there were reports of the work 
of the literary clubs and study classes con- 
nected with the different churches, inter- 
persed with music by the glee club, an or 
ganization composed of the young men of 
the high school. The address of the even- 
ing was given by Rev. J. H. Windsor, of the 
Congregational church, on **The Relation of 
the Club tothe Church,” followed by discus- 
sion. Unity Club is about bringing to a close 
its year’s work, which has been carried on 
through two sections, the Social Science sec- 
tion reading Spencer’s ‘‘Justice,’’ and the 
other being devoted to astudy of Tennyson. 
The financial end of the work has been car- 
ried out without delay or difficulty. The so- 
ciety is assisting the pastor to raise some- 
thing towards the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence deficit, in addition to its usual mission- 
ary contribution, which will be supplied by 
the money raised from the monthly dime so- 
cialsand an Easter offering. Ww. 


Marietta, Ohio. 
Rev. G. B. Penney has resigned the pas- 
torate of the liberal church in this city after 
two years of earnest and successful work. 

Janesville, Wis. 
The liberal church of this city has ex- 
tended a unanimous and enthusiastic call to 
Rev. V. E. Southworth, who had been pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church in Ware, Mass., 
for the past four years. Mr, Southworth 
has accepted the call and we believe that he 
enters upon his new charge at once. THE 
New UNITy extends a cordial welcome to 
him and wishes him the amplest success in his 


work. 
La Porte, Ind. 


The Unitarian church in this city has been 
having Sunday evening services for the past 
few months supplied by clergymen from Chi- 
cago. The people are now planning to hold 
a missionary meeting April 23, 24 and 25, 
with liberal speakersfrom the Jews, Univer- 
salists and Unitarians, in hopes of getting en- 
thusiasm enough to have regular preaching. 
Wis. 

A missionary meeting, arranged by Rev. 
C. F. Niles of Menomonee, was held here 
April 9, toand 11. Rev. T. B. Forbush 
spoke Tuesday evening on the ‘‘Growing 
Thought of God,’? and Rev. A. W. Gould 
made an address Wednesday evening on 
‘‘Religion”, ‘Thursday evening Rev. W. D. 
Simonds of Madison gave an interesting and 
eloquent sermon on ‘‘Religion a Keality.”’ 
There was also a supper and reception at the 


Eau Claire, 


$e 


Just Published. 
A BOOK OF 


Song and Service. 


The New Song and Service Book for Sup 
day School and Home contains Ten Genera} 
Services fur use from Sunday to Sunday, 
In addition there are Ten Special Services, 
one each on Patriotism, Temperance, Christ. 
ening, Anniversary, In Memoriam, Com. 
memoration, Christmas, Easter, Flower and 
Harvest. There are also Five Closing 
Services. Over one hundred and fifty 
hymns and tunes form the body of the song 
part, which includes old and new material, 
Besides these are about fifty carols and tunes 
intended for festival, red-letter, and con- 
memorative Occasions, making two hundred 
and nine songs in all. Handsomely bound 
with leather back, cloth sides and colored 
edges. Pages 339, with a very full index, 
Price, 40 cents for single copy, sent by mail 
postage prepaid, $4 00 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY - SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS BY ELBERT HUBBARI 


Oa 
No Enemy: But Himself 


The Romance of a Tramp. 
full-page illustrations. 
cloth, $1.50. 

The New York Herald of Sept. 2, the Philadel- 
phia Press of Sept. 23, the Rochester Herald of 


Sept. 15, and several other papers have each given 
two columns or more to reviews of ‘* No Enemy,” 


Twenty-eight 
Bound in ornamental 


One Day 


Bound in ornamental cloth, 50 cents. 


‘‘T enjoyed the book greatly—as a tract it is a 
work of art.’’ Rabbi Solomon Schindler, 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette in its issue 
of May 12, 1894, says: ‘‘‘ One Day’ is a dear little 
book all bound in dainty blue and silver. The 
beauty of the cover is only a hint of the sweetness 
and delicacy of the story. You can read it in an 
hour, but its lesson of sympathy will benefit you 
for years.”’ 

The Philadelphia Times of April 21, 1894, says: 
“It isa coarse sketch of Western life, and includes — 
on obnoxious burlesque on an impossible preacher, 
It is a book that every library can do without.”’ 


Forbes of Harvard 


Cloth, bound in Harvard colors, $1.25. 


This book is meeting with fair sale. A few of 


the critics have spoken well of it. 


....FOR SALE BY.... 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, 


—} 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


aices 
BAKING 
POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE, 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. CO. 


A. B. RUSS & CO., “~~ 


UNDERTAKERS; 


161 Twenty-Second St., 
CHICAGQ. 
Telephone 8, 209 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 
Chicago, Auditorium; 


Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
in w Y ors aitimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
pr Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The ‘Rerlitz Method is based on the “Natural 
Method.” Instruction is ay translation, but by 
conversational exercises he new language. 
TRIAL LES FREE. my for Circular. 

LE 


NOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
fe -. #--. pe French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
as and idioms. Sample copy free. 


POW POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to th+: other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 


life for the boys. 
ee” #. B. KNAPP, S. B 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 

Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 


219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, Ill. 


is scarcely less attractive 
than the Winter season 


ry Aipeoo 
here. You may doub 
Summer this. Ttisexplained aa 


verified in our illustra- 

ted book—‘*To California and Back.’’ For 

free copy, address 

G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


HIS LATEST WORK, 


The Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,” ‘* Heart-Beats,” 
Etc. 


————() -—— 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I, The Spirit. 
Il. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
Ill. Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
IV. Sense of the Unsecn. 
V. The Spirit in Nature. 
VI. The Kinship in Nature. 
VII, The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
. The Spirit in Life. 
IX. The Spirit in the Spirit. 
X. The Spirit in Immortal Life. 
XI, The Spirit in Reason, 
XII. The Spirit in Love. 
. The Spirit in Conscience. 
rhe Spirit in Christ. 
XV. The Spirit in History. 
. The Spirit in all Religions, 
. Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO.,, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


—AND— 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘*What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, but it “tis a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter,” 
hi It presents in popular form the results of the 

igher criticism and of the best and latest scholar: 
ship relating to the Bible 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


church on Wednesday, which was well me 
tended. Mr. Niles unfortunately was not well 
enough to be present and was greatly missed 
by all. Mr. B. F. Underwood, ot Chicago, 
gave his liberal lecture here Sunday evening 
March 31st, and the people are planning to 


have another lecture in the near future. 
Neilsville, Wis. 

Rev, F.C. Davis, of Winona, has arranged 

to come to this city and speak for the liberals 

on Alternate Wednesday evenings. 


Sioux City, la. 

The Unitarian church here has just been 
celebrating the completion of its first decade, 
though it isin anything but a decadent con- 
dition. The western secretary had the good 
fortune to be invited to the celebration, and 
the bad misfortune to missit. If he were 
superstitious he might attribute his ill-luck to 
the fact that he was the thirteenth speaker on 
the program, But though not present he learns 
that the event was a most enjoyable one, as all 
such things are apt to be when gotten up by 
the ministers of Unity Club. Even the absence 
of the secretary did not spoil the occasion. 
Some said, indeed, that his absence was the 
crowning success of the evening, because it 
enabled them to finish before midnight. 


Che Sunday School. 


The World Is Saved by the 
Children. 


Breath of the School 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Messrs. Gould, Kerr and Scheible together 
with Miss Lord and Mrs, Leonard were pres- 
ent at the directors’ meeting on April 3d. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were 
adopted as read, also the treasurer’s report 
which showed the society still about seventy 
dollars in arrears. It was suggested that we 
solicit the co-operation of all newly-organized 
societies in sympathy with the American Con- 
gress of Liberal Religions. 

Mr. Gould called attention to the plans for 
the May anniversaries to be held at the Third 
Unitarian Church of Chicago, and it was 
voted to hold the annual meeting of the so- 
ciety at the Third Unitarian Church on Fri- 
day, May 17th, the sessions to cover a full 
day. Numerous suggestions were made in 
regard to topics for discussion at this annual 
meeting, but the program was left in charge 
of the committee appointed at the February 
meeting. The need of a second edition of 
the new service book was also mentioned, as 
the first thousand was nearly exhausted, but 
it was thought best to defer action until the 
annual meeting. 

The Board then adjourned. 
ALBERT SCHEIBLE, 
Secretary pro tem, 


Contributions to our 
Society. 


Sunday School 


Since our last report the following schools 
have sent in these generous contributions: 
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Why Have a Sunday School? 
We are sometimes asked why we need have 
any Sunday School at all. People got along 
very well without Sunday Schools last cen- 
tury and all the centuries before. The 
Puritans had none. The Protestants had 
none. The Catholics had none. And yet 
the children were religious in those times. 
This is true, but it is not the whole truth. 
The churches got along without Sunday 
Schools then because such day schools as 
existed were full of religious instruction, The 
catechism, the bible, the church beliefs, the 


CLEARANCE SALE 


Site. are 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


We desire to reduce our stock of books before removing 


to our new offices in the Marquette Building. 


We append 
a list of desirable books at a reduced price, which includes 


postage. In ordering, give second choice, in case first selec- 
tion is sold. ’ 
Regular SPECIAL 
Price. | PRICE. 
Allen, (#4. i )—-Outline of Christian History.. S .78i 8 ite 
—Positive Religion... ceekanae TT cree 1.25| 1.00 
smn, (M. Cc. )—Philips Brooks in Boston. spare .50 35 
Barrows, (S. J.) —The Doom of the Majority.. oe .50| .40 
‘¢ —A Baptist Meeting House ......... .75| .s5 
Bartol, (C. A.)—The Rising Faith............... 1.25) 1.00 
Benedict, (H. A. )—Fagots......ccccccee seccceccee. 1.00] .50 
Browning’s PoeMmsS...eee--.ceccces -eeovees seeeesees| 1.00] 1.70 
Bulfinch, (S. G.)—The Harp and The Cross......... Bo 65 
Clarke, (J. F.)—Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors.. 1.25| 1.00 
C$.  QRODO OF BIGMGL . oii a cccc tess ctiasem 1.00| .80 
ano ( Orello) —Gospel Criticism and Historical Chris- 
CURIE kc 0 sons S008 00060 oe 00.6%er 17S 3.0% 
7 ‘¢ —The Gospel and its earliest [nterpre- 
RE EE re eee ‘1: 2981. 500 
Crowe, (W. S.)—Phases of Religion in America.. 1.00} .75 
Daily Bread and other Storie€s.............2000+ 000. 801 .60 
Frothingham, (O. B.)—Child’s Book of Religion..... r.00| .7§ 
—Life of Theodore Parker.. 2.00] 1.50 
‘ ‘¢ —Recollections and Impressions 1.50) 1.15 
6 ‘¢ —Religion of Humanity.......-| 1.50) 1.15 
6 ‘¢ —Transcendentalism in New 
SNES cc dc cveaceeeeses 5. 1.7§| 1.25 
Foote, (H. W.)—The Insight of Faith............... -50} 145 
Gannett, (W. C.)—Life of Ezra Stiles Gannett......| 1.00] - .80 
Gould, (S. B.)—Curious Myths of the Middle Ages..| 1.50| 1.10 
Hale, (E. E.)—Helpful Words........... I.00| .75 
Hall, (E. H.)—Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Chris. 
ois Soc ce b sca ee eee os 75 60 
Hawthorne, (N.)—Scarlet Letter........... errs res ae 20 
Hedge, (F. H.)—Reason in Religion................ I.50| 1.10 
Higginson, (IT. Ward Mary T.)—Such as they are....| 1.00 75 
Newton, (R. H.)—Church and Creed. TTT Tere -75| 55 
‘¢ —Book of the Beginnings. socccceces| 3.00] Fe 
6 Le errr rs Perea ree I.00| .75 
cs ‘¢ —Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible 75 55 
4 ‘¢ —Social Studies....... Soap cseeeene F ACen. ae 
é6 ‘¢ -—Womanhood..... err eee re sy Ye 1.25] 1.00 
Prize Story Book: 
Appleton, (Miss Anna E.)—Stories of Eva...... 80} .60 
Cheney, (Mrs. Ednah D.)—Faithful to the Light, 
and other tales.. peecebetbiaaae 80| .60 
Foster, (Sarah Haven )—Watchwords for Little 
DOE. bees ccc Gees suaveavceeuserost 10 Cee 
Fry, (Clara W. T.)—Little Splendid’s Vacation .80} .60 
Peckham,( Mrs. MaryC,)—Father Gabrielle’s Fairy} .80| .60 
Thurston, (Louise M. )—Forest Mills............| .80| .60 
Scattered Leaves; compiled by Channing Auxiliary...| 1.00) .75 
Shakespeare’s ail ties ay seecbousdabaccec! BO... ct 
Spiritual Life; Studies of Devotion and Worship....| 1.00) .75 
weeey OF Che MAtiON:-—CRGIGGR 2... cccccccccccccssvscs| £080) ¥.90 
oh se $6 EGY Pt 0 ccccccccccccsdecsceces| £.§0] 2.30 
Taussig, (F. W.)—The Silver Situation in the U. S.. i 
SO pe eb) 4 TERRELL EERE ERERTR RE EREE EKER 1.00} .70 
Pe EE II 5 0 os vcccocccesasccenccessennecelt EMG cau 
Webster’s International Dictionary..................| 10.00| 8.00 
Any of the above delivered FREE, on receipt of price. Send 


orders to 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, I75 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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religion of the church, were taught every 
week day and, therefore, did not need to be 
taught on Sunday. The priest, the min- 
ister was much more a teacher of the 
young than a preacher to the old; and the 
few Sunday Schools that existed before last 
century were for those children who could 
not attend day schools. The Sunday Schools 
which Robert Raikes established near the 
close of last century were expressly for the 
children at Gloucester who could not go to 
school on any other day than Sunday, and 
the instruction they received was just the 
same as that they would have received ina 
day school. Sunday Schools to teach religion 
became inperative only when religious in- 
struction was banished from our public 
schools. 

Of course the reason men refused to allow 
religion to be taught in the public schools 
was that the foundations of Christian theo- 
logy had been taken away by modern 
science. The Christian scheme of salvation 
rested on the fall of man, and that fall rested 
on the infallibility of the Bible. But when 
historic criticism has taken away the -Bible 
and the theory of evolution has taken away 
the fall of man, the very;foundations of the 
old religion are gone. They are no longer 
taught in the public schools. Those schools 
teach one world-theory, and the church 
teaches a directly opposite world-theory. 
The one teaches the rise of man, the other 
the fall. Therefore the public schools can- 
not teach any form of the Christian religion 
or any traditional religion. They can only 
teach the religion of science. But since the 
parents are not yet ready to have their child- 
ren taught that religion they forbid the 
schools teaching any religion. Consequently 
not even our rational religion can be taught 
as such in the public schools. They lay the 
right foundations for it, but the express 
teaching of it must be done elsewhere than 
in the public schools, Thisis what necessi- 
tates our present Sunday School system. 


Correspondence 


THe New Unity hopes to avoid, as much 
as possible, the controversies that may gather 
around the margin of the Liberal Congress 
movement, which in its genius is synthetic, con- 
structive and peace-making; but it would be dis- 
loyaltoits friends and unjust to its trust if it did 
not stand by those who have understood itand are 
trying tocarry outits spirit. The following cor- 
respondence will explain itself, and, having been 
refused the publication where it would seem to us 
to belong. we can do no legs than give it publicity. 
—EDITORS. 


A Rejected Communication. 
To THE EbpItror OF THE UNIVERSALIST: 

In a recent number of the Universalist we 
find a communication from Judge Wilcox, 
purporting to be a reply to Rev. James Gor- 
ton’s letter on the Elgin church and the 
labors of its pastor, Rev. A. N. Alcott. The 
judge says, ‘*Probably Mr. Gorton never 
would have written this letter had he known 
the factsin the matter.”’ It goes without 
saying in Elgin and in this church that Mr. 
Gorton’s statements in regard to our growth 
and progress under Mr. Alcott’s pastorate 
are indisputable; that statements to the con- 
trary, written and published to the dispar- 
agement of our church and pastor, are mis- 
statements and misrepresentations. 

In regard to our standing before Mr. Al- 
cott came to Elgin, and now, the church re- 
cords and nearly all of the Universalists who 
have ever been connected with the church 
and are still living, testify that at no time in 
its history has it held the standing in the 
community, exerted such a wide influence, or 
increased its membership, as since Mr. AI- 
When he came 
to this parish, the amount of our subscriptions 
toward current expenses was $700, Judge 
Wilcox’s subscription being no small part of 


that amount. At the close of the year, how- 
ever, he received $1,000. One year later 
it was increased to $1,200, and the next year 
to $1,500, In two years more it was again 
increased to $1,560; and $1,820 was received 
by him for his ministrations the year follow- 
ing, notwithstanding we were building our 
newchurch. The judge again says: “Had 
Mr. Gorton been well informed, he never 
would have asserted that the church had in- 
creased in power, etc., more than fourfold as 
the result of Bro. Alcott’s pastorate, or in- 
creased at all by anything that Mr. Alcott 
had done.”’ 

Please make a note of the following facts 
and figures: 

The membership of this church when Mr. Al. 
cott came to Elgin was from 50 to 60, with an 
attendance of about half that number. At the 
present time we have 269 names on the roll, 
with an average attendance, before the hard 
times scattered our people, of between three 
and four hundred, anincrease of more than 
fourfold, aswe understand it. ‘There have 
been additions to the membership every year 
of Mr. Alcott’s pastorate. The estimated 
value of the property of the church for the 
Annual Register when Mr. Alcott came to us, 
was $10,000. Now it is estimated at over 
$36,000. This is an increase of almost four- 


fold. 
Then he says, ‘‘from the organization in 


1866 tothe time Mr. Alcott came to Elgin, it 
was distinctively a Universalist society and 
heartily in sympathy with and loyal to the 
Universalist denomination; but the present 
members are not in harmony with or loyal to 
the Universalist denomination, but are indif- 
ferent if not hostile to its success.”’ 

This we emphatically deny. 

We are not disloyal tothe denomination, 
indifferent or hostile to its success, and such 
charges against our church and its pastor are 
not made with a spirit that tends toward loy- 
alty or harmony in any good work. Mr, Al- 
cott, our pastor, not our ‘‘late pastor,’’ as 
Judge Wilcox says, has always maintained 
that his work was ‘‘distinctively’’ on Univer- 
salist lines, in the broadest and truest sense, 
and instead of being indifferent or hostile to 
its success, has labored to build it up on that 
higher and nobler plane which the name im- 
plies. And it is not true that many Univer- 
salists have ceased to attend the services for 
the reasons assigned by the judge. All Uni- 
versalists attend who have ever attended, 
with the exception of the three or four who 
sympathize with the judge’s doctrinal views. 
These exceptions, we suppose, are what he 
means by ‘‘real Universalists.’’ 

Now let us see what our pastor has been do- 
ing whilethese‘‘real Universalists” have been 
lending their aid and presence to the ortho- 
dox churches in Elgin. Mr. Alcott started a 
movement about four years ago toward 
building a new church. The judge opposed 
this, and was convinced in his own mind that 
the kttempt would prove that the parish could 
not raise the money, and the society would be 
ruined. It would require $20,000, he said, 
and this amount could never be raised. But 
he thought $500 might be raised toward re- 
pairing the old church. — The society de- 
cided and voted to erect a new church build- 
ing. Mr. Alcott did not share in the fears 
expressed, but he solicited and collected 
$20,000; $4,000 of this amount was raised by 
him and paid in, in June, 1894, in the midst 
ofthese hard times. Not only this, but $520 
was donated to this society by him, from his 
salary this last year. Judge Wilcox has never 
subscribed or paid a dollar toward the new 
church building, nor does he support or at- 
tend the church now. 

Had Judge Wilcox done as much to aid the 


building of our church as he did to hinder and 


—— 


(4 Fairly jumped into success 
J —Pearline, Right from the very start. Noy 


withstanding all these hundreds of years of 
precedence behind that old fashioned, back. 
breaking way of washing with soap, too. 
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dreds of millions of packages of Pearline 
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The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... ,25 
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Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 
FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD., 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 
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PREMIUM LIST 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


The New Unity 


-. - OFFER FOR... 


Every new subscriber, at $2.00 per| 


year, payable in advance, 


One Dollar's Worth of Books 


To be selected from the following list. 


fas>This offer is made to subscribers only.“@a 


Publications by JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


Regular Price. 


The Chorus of Faith, - ~ ™ - $1.25 


As heard in the Parliament of Religions, A 
book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various re- 


ligions. Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
The Faith that Makes Faithful, - - .50 
By W.C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

The Word of the Spirit: - - - oO 
To the Nation, City, Church, Home, Individual. 
Practical Piety, - - - - = ~.30 

Applied Religion, 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard, - -10 
II. Tobacco, the Segond Intoxicant, - et 
Ill. No Sex in Crime, - - - -10 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes, - - 10 

The eens of the World, 
Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver, — .10 
bs Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry, - .-10 
III. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics, - Te 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia, = ~ -10 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason, - mee 


VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity, - -10 


VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia, - .10 
The Cause of the Toiler, - - - .10 
The Intellectual Life, — ~ - - 1G 
Ten Great Novels, - - - - - .10 
Complete Report of the Proceedings of 

the First American Congress of 

Liberal Religious Societies, Paper, 

116 pp., _ _ _ - - »25 


“Libérty and Life,”’ _ - - - —— 


Discourses by E. P. Powell. Paper, 208 pp. 


The Crucifixion, _ ~ - 25 
From a Jewish Standpoint. By Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


REMEMBER: For every new subscriber, at $2.00 
per year, payable in advance, we will send, 
postpaid, books to the value of $1.00. Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


discourage it, we would stand today free from 
debt, with a property worth $36,000. As it 
is we have a debt of $6,000 which will be 
paid, every dollar, by progressive, broad- 
gauge Universalists. 

In conclusion, we protest against the Umz- 
versalist publishing letters or articles in its 
columns against us asa church, which are 
injurious, slanderous and damaging to the in- 
terests and good name of people and pastor. 
We supposed the office of a denominational 
paper was to send words of good cheer and 
encouragement to both pastor and people, 
not to foster strife and contention, 


[Signed ] Benjy. Cox, Moderator, 
A. G, WAITE, Clerk, 

CLARENCE BISHOP, on 

F. S. BLACK, e , 

of the Elgin, Ill., Parish. 


Elgin, Ill. 


An Appeal to Headquarters. 


To THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNI- 
VERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE: 

DEAR BROTHERS:—We desire hereby to 
protest to your board against the treatment 
we as a churchyhave received and are receiv- 
ing at the hands of the editor of the Univer- 
salist. 

Hie has permitted a slanderous article to 
appear in his columns against us, written by 
a former member of this church, but one who 
neither attends it nor supports it now, and 
the editor has refused areply we sent him 
for publication and which was unanimously 
adopted bya regularly called meeting, at. 
tended by between 300 and 400 members of 
the society, held for the purpose of protest- 
ing against the charges and insinuations of 
said letter. This letter of correction we 
herewith enclose for your inspection, as it is 
self-explanatory. We do not receive just 
and equitable treatment in the columns of the 
Universalist. It has taken no notice what- 
ever editorially at any time of the excellent 
work done in this parish for the last three or 
four years. The paper, instead of being de- 
nominational, is intensely partisan and even 
personal, and has been managed in such a 
way as to lose nearly all its subscribers in our 
liberal parish. It does not treat with any 
fairness the liberal wing of our denomination, 
which claims tobe as loyal as any others are. 

We request your interposition that our let- 
ter may be published in the Universalist, 
where we have a right to print it, if we have 
any rightsin our denominational paper at all. 

The editor’s excuse for not publishing our 
letter is that, a visiting minister having pre- 
viously spoken favorably of our church, its 
work and its pastor, his article counterbal. 
ances the hostile and false representations of 
the person who subsequently disputed his 
Statements, and therefore the church as a 
body is entitled to no hearing at all. ‘This 
is simply giving a hearing to one of the 
parties in the*case in its columns, and refusing 
a hearing to the other there. He hears one 
person and refuses to hear 300 or 400 mem- 
bers of the society. The visiting minister 
is not one of the parties in the case. 

We pray your board for justice and a hear- 
ing of this church in the columns of the 
Universalist, where we havea right to be 
heard, in answer to these gross misrepresen- 
tations. We look to you for relief and fair- 
ness. 

- Hoping soon to receive a favorable reply 

to our request, and that you will direct the 

printing of our letter, we remain, 
Respectfully yours, 


BENJ. Cox, Moderator, 

A. G. WAITE, Clerk, 
CLARENCE BISHOP, 
F. S. BLACK, 


of the Elgin, Lll., Parish. 


Elgin, Ill., March 7, 1895. 


: Trustees, | 


‘Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


ee eae ae 8a, & 5 


CONTENTS : 
LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS- 


NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 
SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 
Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 
Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 
THE TRUE LIFE. 
THE DOING CREED. 
THE KEys. 
A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR QRTHODOXY, 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 
NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 
THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEW YEAR IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postwaid. 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from dc. 


Unity Publisniug Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘‘Jesus Brought Back,” ‘‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Etc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 


this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
UI. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation —Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


one especially to be recoymmended to those who 
have lost their faith in the vld Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown te sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, aga 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING, 


—BY— 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 


ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cerits. By the hundred, $6.00, 
PUBLISHED BY 


‘UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


He has been very successful, and his book is © 
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Story of the Life of Jesus... 


SE ATT LETT MO 
.....FOR THE YOUNG...... 


TOLD FROM AN ETHICAL STANDPOINT. 


By W. L. Sheldon, 
Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis. 


The story has been told in such a way as to give the main points in the life of Jesus along with the 
beautiful teachings, without connecting the story with its doctrinal or theological aspects. It 1s in- 
tended for use both in the home and in the school. Persons of mature years may also find it of value 
as reviving in their memories the leading events and teachings in the life of Jesus. 

Price per volume (bound), 50 cents. An order for 10 copies at 40 cents a volume. 


..ETHICS FOR THE YOUNG... 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The volume consists of series of responsive exercises on ‘‘The True Self,’’ ‘‘True Pleasure,”’ 
‘The Perfect Heart,’ *‘The Perfect Mind,”’ and ‘‘The Perfect Will.’’ They teach ethics by itself, 
independent of all doctrinal aspects, and are edited by a clergyman of the Church of England, the 
Rev. A. W. Oxford of London, 

Price per volume (bound), 25 cents, 

Copies of the above books will be sent on receipt of price by 


The Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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THE OFFICES OF 


THE Rerorm ADVOCATE 


(Bloch & Newman) 


THE New UNITY 


(Unity Publishing Co.) 


Will Remove ABOUT JSIAY Ist to the 
gn vw 


Marquette Building, 
N. W. Corner Adams & Dearborn Sts. 


Suites 1441-1442. 


FLORIST 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con- 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of oe description 
enn emer “TION A SPECIALTY. 
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S. MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


AN IMPORTANT St 


SCRIBNER'S Soe 


Wns CLUB OFFER fie 
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Y special arrangement with the publishers we are en- 
abled to offer SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for 1895 anda 
full year’s subscription to - - - ~ - 


THE NEw UNITY 
For $4.00 


If purchased separately these periodicals would cost $5,00, 


Scribner's for 1895 is Better than Ever, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


Send orders to 


.| tion. Yours very truly, 


The Decision of the Publishing Board. 
To Benj. Cox, Moderator, 

A. G. WAITE, Clerk, 

CLARENCE BISHOP, t Trustees: 

F..S. BLACK, 
GENTLEMEN,—Your communication of March 
Sth to the Universalist Publishing House con- 
cerning a rejected article offered by you to 
the editor of the Universalist for publication 
was presented to the Directors of the Publish- 
ing House at their regular meeting yesterday, 
and after a full discussion of the matter and 
areading of the published articles and of 
your letter and article, it was voted as fol- 
lows: ‘*That having had before them the 
published lettersof Mr. Gorton and Judge 
Wilcox, and the editorial note of Dr. Cant- 
well, together with the rejected communica- 
tion from the Elgin Parish officers to the U/7z2- 
versalist, the directors do not consider it ex- 
pedient to revise the decision of the editor.”’ 

Respectfully Yours, 
THos. H. ARMSTRONG, Clerk. 
Boston, March Ig, 1895. ~ 
—— oe C—O 


A Correction. 


EDITORS OF THE NEw UNItTy: 

In an editorial over the initials ‘*A. W. G.,”’ 
l find the following erroneous statement: 
‘*This missionary work among our churches 
will be more needful the coming year 
than evér before, because the American 
Unitarian Association jntends largely to dis- 
continue the subsidies hitherto sent to so 
many churches in the west. The change of 
policy will ultimately be a good thing for the 
churches, but it will be rather disastrous at 
first, since about half of the existing Unitar- 
ian churches of the west are thus helped 
financially.” 

No such statement has ever been made, so 
far as my knowledge goes, by the directors 
of the American Unitarian Association or 
any one authorized to speak forthem. On 
another page of your paper I find what pur- 
ports to be a quotation from a letter of mine 
which also gives an erroneous impression, I 
said without reference to existing churches, 
ina letter which had no reference whatever 
‘*In the future 
it will be impossible to get the large sums 


to the Western Conference: 


formerly asked for and obtained,—whether 
for college towns or any other.’’ 

By inserting this correction you will kindly 
confer a favor not only upon me but also upon 
our many friends in the west who are look- 
ing to us for sympathy and hearty co-opera- 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
Boston, Mass. 


_ ee 


| We regret that there should have been any 
Statement in THE Nktw UNITY so erroneous 
as to seem to require correction, especially on 
such an important matter. But Mr. Batch- 
elor is mistaken in thinking that he ‘finds 
what purports to be a quotation from a let- 
ter of his.” There is not the slightest hint 
that the item he refers to was a quotation. 
it reads as follows: 


‘*The secretary of the American Unitarian Asso 
Ciation announces that in thefuture it will be im- 
possible for the Unitarian churches to get the 


whether for college towns or any other. ”’ 


It was simply an item of news, based upon 
a letter written by the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association tothe superintend- 
ent of that association on the Pacific coast,and 
given to the world there through the public 
press: In the letter thus published was the 
following passage: ‘‘I think it only fair to 
say that the indications all along the line in 
the east are, that our constituents distrust the 
system of large subsidies to churches and that 
in the future it will be impossible to get the 
large sums formerly asked for and ob- 
tained, whether for college towns or any 
other.”’ 

We fail to see how our item ‘‘gives any 
erroneous impression,’’ unless the letter itself 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


large sums formerly asked for and obtained,— 
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“What is K 
Ome 
Gea” 
~ Without?” 
It may be alpio 
within handsomen 
finished aad furnished 
but wint ts it W ith. 
out? Poor paint ey 
co more to Spoil a 
~« hous:s looks . 
anything exeept 
clones ind tires. 


PATTON'S 
PURE LIQUID 
PAINTS 


don't wear oT or get ciscolored for years becayse 
they re right mixtures of the right materiais 
Regular house colors. 81.00 per gallon. Krein, 
paid to vour neares! railway station.if you live eas 
of Denver Book that contains 18 color comp’ 
nations for houses—free at your dealers or seng 
us 4-2c stamps 


JAS.E. PATTON CO.,Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages. 


Devoted to the Advancement of 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION, 
UNSECTARIAN AND FREE. 

SUBSCRIPTION, 81.00 PER YEAR. 

Address, SAM’L COLLYER, TACOMA, WASH, 
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PIIPIPPPFS SPSS IS 


BLANCARDS 


IODIDE OF 
IRON, 


Specially recommended A 
Selebrigies, of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 


the medical 


King’s Evil), and the early stages of Concumpsiee, 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blo 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
course. : 
None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


You WANT a BARGAIN Pon WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WANTED ANDyion sat 


HARBACH &CO.809Filbert St. Phila.Pa 


RELIGION GOOD SENSE 
R 


TWO MONTHS ON TRIAL FOR 10 CENTS f 
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ONE DOLLAR Per YEAR 
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OS FREDERICK A BISBEE. PHILA 


SELF-POURING POT 
For Coffee or Tea. 
POURS by PRESSING the LID 
Saves 25 perct. ofteaor .\e 
makes the liquor propor- 
tionately better. Send 
for styles and prices, 


The Asbury-Paine Mfg, Co, 
Trenton, N.J. 
This is a good thing—Ed, 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? For 8 
prompt answer and an honest opinion, write t0 

UNN & CO., who have bad nearly fifty years 
experience inthe patent business. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning, Patents and how to 0 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechal- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. recelvi 

ecial noticein the Scientific American, 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid pt 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far jo 
largest circulation of any scientific work in tb 
world. ayear. Sample copies sent free. le 

Building Edition, monthly, $2.50 a year. Sing 
copies, 25 cents. Every number contains gon 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of ri 


also gives an erroneous impression. For cer- 


pouses, with plans, enabling builders to show 
latest sre and secure contracts. Address . 
MUNN & CO., NEW YORK, 361 BRoaDWa4 ‘ 


April I 8, I 895. 
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Please Don’t Forget It 


That Dr. H. James Cannabis Indica is pre- 
pared in Calcutta, India, from the purest and 
hest Native Ilemp, and this is the only 
remedy, either in that country or this, that 
will positively and permanently cure Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Nasal 
catarrh and Nervous Debility, or break up 
4 fresh cold in 24 hours. $2.50 per bottle, 
or three bottles for $6.50. Craddock x U4. 
Proprietors, 1032 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circulars and certificates ree. 
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nd all similar complaints absolutely cured, Weart’s 
Dyspepsia Compound is guaranteed. Cures 99 cases out 
ofa ro. SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE, 


Kk. KF. WEART & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BARLEY CAYSTALS 


New Diuretic, Rergpatingg Tonic Cereal; also 
Gluten Dyspepsia JU im Diabetes our. 
Pamphlet anf Coding Samples Free. 


Varivaied in Amfrica ¢ rope, Ask Dealers, 
Write Farwell Rhin erto fx N.Y., U.S:A 
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asing “ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS"’ lose 15 Ibs: 8 
month. Cause no sickness,contain no poison and never 
fail. Sold by Drucgists everywhere or rent by mail. Par 
ticulars (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila. Pa. 
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H.!ofuland Interesting 


WRITINGS BY 
JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies, Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 109 
pages, 50 cents. 

ConTENTS: — Transfigurations; 

Greatness; Our Other Selves. 

THE COMPLETE LIFE, 


Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


Serenity; True 


Six Addresses. 


“Words brave andtrue Every word the author 
indites is golden, and should be read by young and 
old Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth’s sordid dust and mire. we shall 
have men like James H. West tothank for finding 
our way there.’’— Chicago Evening journal, 


Character and Love. 


Compiled and arranged by ALFRED W. MAR- 
TIN, from the Religious and Moral Writ 
ings of all lands and times. Cloth, 50 cts, 
Topics: Brotherhood, True Worship, Character, 

Holy Living, Selfishness, Diligence, Integrity, 

Duty, Loyalty to Truth, God, Tolerance, Man- 

hood, Nature, Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life, 

Fraternity of Religions, Prophets and Sages, 

Prayer, The Commonwealth of Man, and others, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Applied Religion. 


BY 


JENKIN LLOYD. JONES. 


|. A New Help for the Drunkard. 
A Study of the Keeley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ace, its results and its possible cure. 


ll, Tobacco. The Second Intoxicant. 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ng your sermon on Tobacco I have stopped 


the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years.” 


lll, No Sex in Crime. 


“The right word in the right place,” 


Bays w» Woman. 


IV, Not Institutions, but Homes, 


w his sermon answers the question 
What shall we do with dependent ohildren?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
More at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING OO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chieago, LL 


tainly the impression it gives is that the ‘‘dis- 
trust”’ and the ‘‘impossibility’’ are a general 
statement and not one applicable only to Calli- 
fornia or to non-existent churches. We con- 
fess that it had not occurred to us as possible 
thatthe A, U. A. would ‘‘distrust the system 
of large subsidies”’ for California and not for 
the Western Conference, or for the newly or- 
ganized societies and not for the older 
churches. And we are glad to see that Mr. 
Batchelor does not say this. He does not 
deny that ‘‘it will be impossible’? for the 
churches of the Western Conference to get 
the large sums formerly obtained. Tle merely 
says that such a statement has not been 
authorized by the American Unitarian Asso- 


ciation. A. W. G. 
——_—__—_—>_ 0 ———____ 
Look ouT for imitation of Dobbins’ 


Electric Soap. There are lots of adulterated 


soaps not worthy of a trade mark of their 


own. See that every wrapper has Dobbins 


onit. ‘Take no other. 


ELS EES ee 
Church Bells. 
A church without, a sweet-toned bell to 
ring out a worship-inspiring, soul-thrilling in- 
vitation cannot be thoroughly successful. 


Now-a-days chimes and peals are rapidly 
succeeding the single bell. So universal is 
their use becoming, and so many of our read- 
ers are interested in bell music that reference 
to one of the largest manufacturing institu- 
tions of the kind will not be amiss, In the 
McShane Bell Foundry, of Baltimore, Md., 
the art of bell-making is thoroughly under- 
stood and systematically carried out. The 
shape of every bell must be scientifically 
calculated and drawn to produce the required 
tone. It is a matter of pride with these man- 
ufacturers that an imperfectly toned bell 
never leaves their establishment. 

If your church is not satisfactorily supplied 
it would be well to write them. 


$< -0=—____- 
Nasal Catarrh—Not Consumption. 
With the exact knowledge which the phy- 
sicians of today have, diagnosing is no longer 
guess work; the poison, the acid, the germ, 
or the cause itself may beclearly traced, and 
the physician at once determine his course. 


Therefore the public has a guarantee that 
Craddock & Co.’s preparations of hemp are 
based upon strictly scientific principles, with 
a thorough knowledge of the effects of each 
ingredient separately and combined, upon 
each organ of the human system, in either its 
healthy or its diseased condition. Hence 
the universal satisfaction of this remedy. 
This remedy speaks for itself, Craddock & 
Co.’s Preparation of East India Hemp will 


lungs, and will positively cure Consumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Nasal Catarrh and Gen- 
eral Debility. Prescription sent on receipt 
of stamp. CRADDQCK & Co., 1032 Race 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

p> 0 

Lord & Thomas’ Latest. 


We have just received from Lord & 
Thomas, the well-known advertising agents, 
their new book about religious publications. 
It is tastefully printed on heavy plate paper, 
well and tersely written and filled with val- 
uable information from one handsome cover 
to the other. 

Its publishers are anxious to place this 
book in the hands of every general advertiser 
in the country. Write enclosing stamp to 
Lord & Thomas, 45 Randolph street, Chi- 
cago. 

——___—>_ 
The Paint Problem. 

Do you realize how important good paint 

is? Hammar Pure Prepared Paints are guar- 


anteed to last for five years. Think of not 
having to repaint in that length of time. 
These paints are as economical as they are 
handsome and durable. A sample card and 
interesting book will be mailed free to any 
address. Write F. Hammar Paint Co., 220 
Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Nee —EEe 
Remunerative Industries For 

Both Sexes—and Short-Hand by mail. Wm. 
Bland, Olsburg, Kan. Editor of ‘*Van Mis- 
sion Echo,’’ a long-hand and short-hand Io- 


cent monthly. 


arrest Catarrh, and prevent it entering the, 


Che Study Cable 


MASTER AND Men: orthe Sermon on the Moun- 
tain Practiced on the Plain. By William Burnett 
Wright. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin asd Company. $1.25. 

‘These seventeen sermons or addresses are 
expositions of the beatitudes, with an added 
illustration for each 


biographical one. 


George MacDonald is taken as type of 


those of whom it was said ‘‘theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven,” The blessedness of 
sorrow is illustrated by Paul; of meekness, 
by Moses; of the love of righteousness, by 
Socrates; of mercy, by King Alfred; of see- 
ing God, by George Fox; and of the peace- 
The 


The ser- 


makers, by Charles George Gordon. 
catholicity of the list is noticeable. 
mons are popular rather than critical in char- 
acter. They have the merits and defegts of 
their style; a style, however, that addresses 
itself with more effect to the ear than to the 
eye.. We can readily conceive that these dis 
courses were listened to with interest and 
profit by the congregations for which they 
were prepared; and this isthe first object 
and end of asermon. They do not, however, 
as dosome sermons, carry the quality that 
lifts them into literature. r. 2. wt 
How THANKFUL WaAs BEWITCHED. 


Hosmer. New York: 
Paper, 50 cents, 


By Janes K, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Professor Ilosmer has here given usa very 
interesting little story in which fact and fancy 
are skilfully blended. The opening scenes 
are laid in ‘*Meadowboro’’ (Deerfieta?) in/ 
the time of the French and Indian War. The 
story is based upon the alleged “narrative of 
Mistress Thankful Pumry,” of gentle blood, 
who was an inmate of the family of the Rev- 
erend Mr, Wooderoffe, the first minister of 
the town, In the sacking of the village by 
the Indians and their French leaders Thank- 
ful with 


Canada. 


other captives is carried off to 
Hier experiences there make the 
main part of the story; but strangely 
interwoven with her own fate is that of 
others, and we are given a vivid picture of 
the wilderness life, the well-known devotion 
and the well-known craft of the Jesuits, to- 
gether with the simple piety and kindly ways 
of the humbler folk in the settlement to 
which the captive was taken and where she 
The bell of the 


Meadowboro meeting-house has a story quite 
, 


found a temporary home. 


as strange and romantic as that of any of the 
human lives in the narrative,—a story which 
enters closely into the motive of the main 
narrative. Professor Hosmer’s well-known 
interestin and familiarity with New England 
history are reflected inhis book. The reader 
is taken into the atmosphere of thought and 
habits of life of the time, while the personal 
The 
descriptions of natural scenery are excellent. 
ae 3 


narrative is well conceived and told. 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM: Helps and Hints for 
Young Writers. By Edwin Llewellyn Shuman. 
Published by the Correspondence School of Jour- 
nalism, Evanston, Ills. Cloth, 12 mo. pp. 229; $1.25. 


Thisis really avery helpful book—at least 
it seenis so to an 
whose experience has been confined to week- 


outsider. Of course one 
ly papers, as is the case with the reviewer, 
knows practically nothing of the inside of 
daily newspaper work; but, if the uninitiated 
may judge, this little book tells the things 
most worth knowing, so far as the things most 
worth knowing can be /o/d at all. The book 
is the outgrowth of a course of instruction in 
journalism conducted by the author in the 
Chautauquan Assembly at Bay View, Mich., 
and the several chapters treat of: Evolution of 
the Press; Plan of a Newspaper Article; A 
Day witha Reporter; Interviewing and News- 
gathering; Getting a Start as Correspondent; 
Methods of the Editorial Room; Writing:a 


Special; Women in Newspapér Work; Errors 


Cures 
OTHERS, 


WILL 


Cure You. 
AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


STRONG. 


A-CORN SALVE Ao soison: 
.=% REMOVES THE TOEK-CORN EVERY TIME. 
‘ A TRIAL SIZE ROX 


FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., + PHILADELPHIA. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURCH BELLS. it: 


REST B - METAL. (Gop er and Tin.) 


Sen o rice and Cata Pr 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


TO THE YOUNC FACE 


Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives fresher 
charms, to the old renewed youth. Try it. 


| NEW FDITION. | 


Uplifts of Heart and Will, 


‘n Prose and lerse. 
By JAMES H. WEST, 


Author of **The Complete Life,” ‘‘In Love 
with kove,’’ ete. 
PRFSS NOTICES. 

London Inquirer ~ Aelpful and interesting. The 
fact that a second thousand has been called for 
will be soine guarantee of such a book's claim to 
notice 

London Christian Life.—A book-good for both 
old and young and for all alike. 

Vale Literary Alavazne.—The poems included 
in the book are impressive, many of them being of 
a high order 

Woman's Triéune,—Ncet dogmatic, deeply reve- 
rent, appealing to the divine within the human 
soul, calling it to the heights of larger helpfulness 
ind blessedness. 

American Iebrew,—Prose and verse that will 
surely appeal toan ever-widening circle of readers, 
(t is gratifving to know that a new edition has 

een dem inded 

Boston Hlerald.—Qne is very strongly impressed 
vith the sincerity and reality of expression. 

The Unitarran.—The earnestness, indeed the 
eagerness, of the writer cannot fail to quickena 
helpful and elevating aspiration in the heart of 
every reader. 


Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 106 pages, 5octs, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


AGollege-Town Pulpit 


MONTHLY SERMONS OF 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SERIES FOR 1894-95. 
1. The Soul’s Cry for God. 
2. Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. 
3. Sectarianism: Its Evils, its causes, 
and its Cure. 
4. The True Cross of Christ. 
5. Was Jesus God? 
6. Loyalty to Conviction. 


50 cents a Year. 5 cents a Number. 


Furnished in quantities for Post Office Mission 
use at reduced rates. 


SEND ORDERS TO THE 
Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 
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The New Unity. 


April 18, 1895. 


Gighest of atl in Leawe 


KO 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


of all Sorts; Magazine and Novel Writing; 
Mission of the Press. Mr. Shuman, who 
has passed through all the lower grades of 
the profession and is now an editorial writer 
on the Chicago /ourna/l, is atypical news- 
His style 
throughout the greater part ofthe book is 
Much of the 


however, is technical newspaper slang, and 


paper man of the better sort. 


bright—and slangy. slang, 
may be regarded as necessary to give a true 
idea of the subject in hand. Inthe last three 
chapters, without advertising the fact. he 
gives us specimens of three different kinds of 
composition,—a special article, an interview, 
and, in the essay on ‘*Mission of the Press,’’ 
an example of what for lack of better ex- 
pression may be called the ornate, or ‘‘hifa- 


lutin’,’’ 


style. 

Mr, Shuman believes in schools of journal- 
ism as preparatory*to an actual apprentice- 
ship in newspaper work. Ofthe propriety of 
this we are not convinced. Ile may be right 
in maintaining that schools of journalismare 
as theological 


schools, but we do not believe in either. 


as necessary and proper 
Neither the ministry nor journalism is a work 
of technical science, as is medicine or en- 
A truly liberal edu- 
cation of the most general character is the 


gineering or chemistry. 


best training for either of the first named pro- 
fessions; and it seems to us that the Univer- 
sity, not the special school, is the place for 
this training. A few special courses may be 
taken by one who means to be a minister, and 
certain other special courses by him whose 
ambition is journalistic, but the amount of 
this special training which would not be suit- 
able for other liberally educated men, is so 
small that it creates no demand for distinct 
schools. It would be much better, we believe, 
if our large universities had on their general 
staff an instructor in homiletics and pastoral 
care and another in journalism. In one other 
particular we are inclined to question Mr, 
Shuman’s position. We believe that a care- 
ful investigation would show that there is 
much more specific training in literary com- 
position, general and special, in our universi- 
ties today, than hesupposes. These matters, 
however, are only touched upon incidentally 
by our author, and fis rightness or wrong- 
ness in these particulars does not effect the 
general value of his work, which seems to us 
We feel certain that 
the young men and women who are looking 


to be unquestionable. 


to journalism asa profession will be very 
grateful to him for what he has done for them 
in this book. F. W. S. 


The Magazines. *> 


—— OO ee 
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THE NON-SECTARIAN for April has for its 


leading article a strong and clear statement of 
‘*The Rational Method in Religion,’’by Rev. 
J. H. Crooker, to which we believe all earn- 
est, broad-minded and cultivated thinkers of 
our time will say ‘‘Amen,’’ whether or’ not 
the method set forth brings to them the same 
result it does to Mr. Crooker. The other 
articles are a continuation of Dr. Crowe’s 
papers on ‘The Growth of the Christian 
System,’’ Rabbi Leon Harrison’s ‘‘Class 
against Class,”’ Rev, J. W. Caldwell’s *‘Real 


j 


Work of the Real Church,’’ Rabbi Weiss’s 
‘*The Inspiration of the Bible,’’ and editor- 
ials on ‘*Qur Common Cause and Work,”’ by 
Dr. Thomas, ‘Sixteenth Century Universal- 
ism,’’ by Dr. Crowe, and an unsigned one on 
‘*The Sunday Laws.”’ 


THE CenTuRY’s Life of Napoleon has 
Caught the popular fancy in a most surprising 
way, and copies of the magazine have been 
hard to get unless purchased within a few 
‘‘With each 
says the Critic of March 2, ‘‘the value and 
thoroughness of the work becomes more 


days of issue. instalment,”’ 


manifest.”’ 

The present revival of interest in Napoleon 
has been only a lucky coincidence fur 7%e 
Century, as Professor Sloane’s history was 
projected, and its publication in 1895 decided 
upon, long before there was, even in France, 
any unusual interest in the character of Bona- 
parte, 

$$ 
Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk are comparatively free from sickness, 
Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet for 
mothers. Send your address for a copy to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company, 


New York. 
——_—__ > 0a 


ADVICES have been received to the effect 
that the State Board of Agriculture of Cali- 
fornia, which intended to make an exhibit of 
the resources of California at the Mexican 
Exposition, has reconsidered and decided to 
transfer the exhibit to the Cotton States and 
International Exposition. 


GOVERNOR Evans, of South Carolina, has 
been in Atlanta during the past week, ar- 
ranging with President Collier for the exhibit 
which South Carolina will make at the Cot- 
ton States and International Exposition. He 
was entertained by Governor Atkinson and 
other friends in the city. He says the ex- 
hibit from South€arolina will be very com- 
plete, and will fully illustrate the resources 
and development of the Palmetto State. 

> =___ 

Catarrh Cannot Be Cured 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is 
a blood or constitutional disease, andin order 
to cure it you must take internal remedies. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces. WHall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack 


medicine. It was prescribed by one of the 
best physicians in this country for years, and 
is a regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics~known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials, free. 


F. J. CHENEY &CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 
————6——“-2—__ 
A Chance to Make Money. 
I have been selling Dish Washers three 
weeks, and have cleared $315. Can any of 


your readers, without previous experience, 
beat this? In this business a woman can 


make as much as a man. Every family wants 


a Dish Washer when they can be got so 
cheap, and they will have one, no matter who 
it is that is selling it. Iam convinced any 
one can make from $5 to $10 a day in this 
business anywhere, city or country. They 
all want Dish Washers. You can get par- 
ticulars by addressing the Iron City Dish 
Washer Co., E, E. Pittsburg, Pa., and by 
beginning at once, you can have enough 
money by spring to start in most any kind of 
business. I am going to stick right to this 
Dish Washer business till I make $10,000. 
MATILDA B. 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Reli- 
gious Societies in Chicago. 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
So Hallstreet. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzeum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M.’‘CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH(Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S, Cantwell, Min- 
ister. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 21st street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65thstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CHurcH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


FACIAL -HUMORS 


Prevented by “7 ~ 


Guticura s&% 


fs ARIA oles 
ASHAMED TO BE SEEN because of disfig- 
uring facial humors is the condition of 
thousands who live in ignorance of the fact 
that in CuTicuRA Soap is to be found the 
purest, sweetest, and most effective skin puri- 
fier and beautifier in the world. For pim. 
ples, blackheads, red and oily skin, red, rough 
hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and fall- 

ing hair, it is wonderful. 
out the world. British depot: F. New- 


a toon 1, King Edward-st. 
Drvue & CHEM. Corr. Sole Props., Boston, » §. 4- 


GIFT BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter, 


Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 
Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 

Square, I2mo., handsomely bound in white 
and gold andcolors. Price, 75¢. each, 


FOR THOUCHT ana 


FOR REMEMBRANCE, 


A Dainty Cift B let of Poems and 
Ss tions. 


Square, 12mo., :white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each. 


The above named gift books may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Our Heredity from God 
LECTURES ON EYOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— Oo——_ 


‘‘This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.’’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and a.! the 

encies primarily employed for the propag# 
tion of ‘he gospel weee Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded amd developed by Asiaticé 
in Asia. . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and toms about him and 
with the temper and spir# of an Englishmad 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. . . . Go to the rising sun iD 
the Kast, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of 
primitive dispensation. In cane and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 

one; there we find the life of Christ formt- 
fated into lifeless forms and antiquated sy™- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of theology, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen wé 
spoak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace. % 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing. Fast- 
ing, Lvageng, eaching, Rebuking, Weepim™, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, £4 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is aphenomenon) 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fres 
and very suggestive study of the character a2 
person of Christ.—Christian Union. ~— 

It is a stroke of genius. it contains a whole 
philosophv of Christianity. Jesus was a0 f 
ental. He is only to be rightly interpreted 5Y 
the Oriental mind. This seeoteetns book cOrhe 
oe revelation of essential Christianity.— 

uw. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY; 


*. 175 Dearborn Street, Chicage 


